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Study New Air Traffic Rules 
Is Wright's Advice to Pilots 


The new air traffic rules in the revised Part 60 of the Civil Air Regulations should be studied 
by every pilot, whether he flies a transport plane or merely takes an occasional hop on Sun- 
day afternoon, T. P. Wright, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics advises. 


The revised Part 60, which will go into effect Oct. 
8, 1947, contains new rules to govern helicopter oper- 
ations and water taxiing, and the existing rules have 
been restated and modified in the interests of safety. 

Aircraft will be required to fly higher over buildings 
in cities and towns then heretofore, and flight within 
500 feet of any “person, vessel, vehicle, or structure” 
is expressly forbidden. 

Stricter Acrobatic Rules—<Acrobatic flying is for- 
bidden not only over settled areas, but also within 
any civil airway or control zone. This provision will 
require some flight schools to relocate their practice 
areas. Acrobatics also are forbidden when visibility 
is less than 3 miles, and at an altitude lower than 
1,500 feet. 

Over cities, towns, settlements and open-air as- 
semblies planes must be flown at an altitude 1,000 
feet above the highest obstacle within a horizontal 
radius of 2,000 feet from the aircraft. The regulation 
now in effect merely specifies a minimum of 1,000 feet 
above the ground in such areas. 

Explanatory notes written as part of the new regu- 
lations point out that “buzzing” or diving on a farm, 
a home, vehicle, vessel, or group of persons, is “care- 
less and reckless operation” of an aircraft. Passing 
other aircraft too closely, carelessness in watching 
other traffic, and flying too low are other examples of 
violations under this section. 

Present regulations forbid airplanes to fly closer 
than 500 feet to each other except in prearranged 
formation flights. The new regulations omit the 500- 
foot specification, but forbid flying close enough to 
“create a collision hazard,” and also forbid formation 
flight when passengers are carried for hire. 

After October 8, all airports using right-hand traffic 
patterns must display standard visual marking to indi- 
cate the fact. The method of marking will be estab- 
lished by the CAA. 

Assigned Cruising Altitudes—Some of the rules 
formerly confined to instrument flying now will be- 
come part of visual cross-country flight rules. Planes 
crossing control zones and control areas at altitudes 
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of more than 3,000 feet above the surface, for example, 
must fly at specified odd or even thousand-foot alti- 
tudes. Any flight above 3,000 feet during which the 
visibility is below three miles must be made at an 
altitude which is specified in the rules according to 
the direction of the flight. All flights with headings 
in one quadrant of the magnetic compass will be made 
only at the altitude designated. 

The new regulations make some changes in instru- 
ment flight rules, including specified weather mini- 
mums for any airport named as an alternate. A pilot 
cannot list in his flight plan an alternate airport where 
forecasts indicate that the weather will be below the 
stated minimums on arrival. At airports with radio 
directional facilities these are: Ceiling 1,000 feet, 
visibility one mile; or ceiling 900 feet, visibility 144 


(See page 102) 
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In future flights over cities and towns pilots will 
have to move up to 1,000 feet above.the tops of 
the buildings. The drawing illustrates a pilot 
putting this new rule into practice—1,000-foot 
altitude above the top of any building within a 
horizontal radius of 2,000 feet from the plane. 
Out in the country and along shore lines pilots 
must keep 500 feet between their planes and any 
person, structure, vehicle, vessel, or other ob- 
ject on the ground or on the water. 


Special Board 
Spans Wide Field 
In Fifth Feeport 


Further study of aircraft structural problems, re- 
lief of congestion at airports and on the airways, acci- 
dent survival measures and required fire fighting and 
crash equipment were among the recommendations 
made by the President’s Special Board of Inquiry on 
Air Safety in its fifth interim report. 

The proposals are based on investigation of the 
three major airline accidents in May and June. The 
special board was appointed to suggest measures for 
preventing similar accidents and to survey the gen- 
eral safety field. 

Tests Negative—Terming the Eastern Airlines’ 
crash at Bainbridge, Md., the most tragic air accident 
to date, and the most baffling, the special board re- 
ported that the thorough structural inspections and 
tests made on converted C-54’s supplied no clue to 
the exact cause of the accident, which occurred when 
the tail assembly apparently failed in flight. 

Structural tests were made as precautionary meas- 
ures in the absence of any known cause, the board 
said. Adverse weather conditions did not play an 
immediate part in the accident. Seemingly there was 
no error or fault on the part of the flying personnel. 
And there were no survivors. 

Although the tests disclosed no apparent weakness 
with positive bearing on the Bainbridge accident, the 
special board has suggested a number of measures to 
remove any possible potential hazards. 

Larger Pins Ordered—Two of these have already 
been put into effect. At the board’s suggestion the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration has directed that 
the one-quarter inch hinge pins in elevator tip hinges 
be replaced with five-sixteenth inch pins. A change 
in inspection requirements calls for removal and in- 
spection of all removable parts every 1,000 hours in- 
stead of every 8,000 hours. 

The special board further recommended: 

1. That pilots be required to report promptly when, 
how, and under what circumstances control surfaces 
were subjected to sudden severe loads due to wind 
or other gusts and that immediate inspection be made 
of the effect, if any, of such gusts. Possibility that 
the failure in the Bainbridge accident may have been 
occasioned by some earlier whipping action on the 


(See page 100) 
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Alison Named Burden Successor 
As Commerce Aeronautics Head 


John R. Alison, AAF combat veteran and adviser 
on air missions to England and Russia during World 
War II, has been appointed Assistant Secretary of 


Commerce for Aeronautics by the President. He 
succeeds William A. M. Burden who resigned June 30 

Mr. Alison saw 
group commander under General Chennault in China, 
holds the 
tinguished Service Cross, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Silver Star, Purple Heart, Legion of Merit, Air Medal, 


and British Distinguished Service Order. 


active combat service as a fighter 


and following combat decorations: Dis 


Resigning from the Army Air Forces as Colonel in 
1946, Mr. Alison has been in business in New York 
City for the past year as a private consultant on 


aviation problems. 


Born in Gainesville, Fla., in 1912, he graduated 
from the University of Florida in 1936 with a degree 
in industrial engineering. After graduation he joined 


the Army Air Forces and was commissioned in the 
Regular Army in 1937. 

In the spring of 1941, Mr. Alison was assigned to 
Air Force on the 
American 


London as adviser to the Royal 
operation and 


Later that year he accompanied Harry Hopkins and 


maintenance of aircraft 
General Joseph T. McNarney to Moscow as adviser 
on American aircraft available for lend-lease. Dur 
ing 1941-42 he U. S. air attaché to the 
USSR. 

After a year of 
Chennault, 1942-43, Mr. Alison served as deputy com- 
mander of the aerial invasion for Burma operations. 

During the last year of the war in the Pacific, he 


served as 


combat service under General 





W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of Commerce 
(right), swears in John R. Alison (left) as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. 


was operations officer for the Fifth Air Force under 
General Ennis C. Whitehead, taking part in the land- 
ings in the Philippines and in the air operations 
against Japan from Okinawa. He also supervised the 
air transport of occupation troops flown to Tokyo. 

Mr. Alison’s appointment will be subject to later 
confirmation by the Senate. 





Coast and Geodetic Survey Official Named 
To New CAA Aeronautical Charts Position 


Appointment of John D. Kay of the Coast and Geo- 
Assistant to the 
Aeronautical Charts, has been an- 


Wright, of Civil 


detic Survey to the position of 
Administrator for 
nounced by 7. F. Administrator 
Aeronautics. 

In his new position Mr. Kay will retain his long- 
time connections with the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
having been appointed assistant to the Director for 
Aeronautical Charts. 

Mr. Kay’s duties will include liaison with the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey on all matters pertaining to 
aeronautical charts as well as supervision of develop- 
ment work in aids and methods of navigation by means 
of advanced techniques in the use of charts. He will 
also be responsible for advising the Administrator and 
all interested government agencies and private groups 
on aeronautical chart matters. 

With the Coast and Geodetic Survey since 1934, 
Kay was formerly a cartographic engineer and flight 
observer for that agency. He later was assigned to 
aerial photography and was navigator for the plane 
which charted many sections of the country with the 
Survey’s nine lens aerial camera. 

Awarded Legion of Merit—Entering the Army 
Air Forces as a captain in 1941, Kay served with the 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Intelligence, and was later 
in charge of the photographic division. He was dis- 
charged in 1945 with the rank of colonel. He was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for the development of 
aeronautical intelligence on foreign air routes and for 
aerial mapping. Foreign duty in the service took him 
to Alaska, Central and South America. 
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Upon return to the Coast and Geodetic Survey he 
was appointed assistant chief of the Aeronautical Chart 
Branch. 

Born in Morristown, N. J., he graduated from the 
University of Virginia. He later served as a photo 
pilot for a Texas firm and was on the staff of the 
American Geographical Society, New York City from 
1931 to 1934. 

Mr. Kay holds a private pilot license and has been 
flying since 1929 following his graduation as a flying 


cadet from Brooks Field, San Antonio Air Corps school. 


Two Airport Appointments—Announcement has 
also been made of the appointment of William Gardi- 
ner Fuller as Chief of the Airports Management Divi- 
sion, and Marlboro K. Downes as Chief of the Pro- 
gram Performance Division, both in the Office of 
Airports. 

Fuller, a pilot in World War I, was formerly in 
charge of maintenance and operations of the Army 
model airway at Kelly Field, Texas. He was airport 
manager at Fort Worth, Texas, and later helped set 
up the Globe Aircraft Company, serving as factory 
manager and later as vice president. 

Downes formerly served as CAA District Airport 
Engineer until transferred to Washington for his new 
post. Entering the employ of CAA in 1939 as an 
airways engineer he later aided in the development 
of landing areas in the Pacific. 

A veteran of both World Wars, he was a captain in 
the Air Corps in World War I and in the past conflict 
was engineering liaison officer for the Army Air Forces. 
He returned to civilian status in November, 1946, 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
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Aircraft Shipments Exceeded 
90 Million Dollars in June 


Aircraft manufacturers’ shipments exceeded $90,- 
000,000 in June, representing a 44 percent increase 
in value over the $63,000,000 reported for May. The 
increase was largely due to a sharp advance in pay- 
ments received from the U. S. military services. 

It should be noted that payments received represent 
the amount of money which manufacturers obtained 
from U. S. military customers during the month re- 
gardless of when the aircraft or parts may have been 
accepted. Therefore, payments received must be used 
with caution as an index to production activity. 

Aircraft employment, another production yardstick, 
declined from 147,270 in May to 140,258 in June. 

Of the $90,000,000 total, complete aircraft and 
parts accounted for $86,900,000; conversion work for 
$1,200,000; and all other products for $2,600,000. 
Military contracts represented 74 percent ($64,100,- 
000) of the $86,900,000 in complete aircraft and 
parts that were shipped. 

Civil Plane Shipments—Despite a 28 percent de- 
cline in number of planes shipped in June (1,193 
against 1,646), the value of civil plane shipments 
rose by 9 percent, from $19,000,000 to $20,700,000. 
This can be explained by increased shipments of 
heavier, more expensive transport and executive-type 
aircraft. 

Civil plane shipments for June were as follows: 


June May 

re era eee enone eee 1,193 1,646 
By number of places: 

EE ttc onisscannecsk eines 590 847 

i IR oi ec tice 572 771 

RON ce eben 31 28 
By number of engines: 

I tee 1,162 1,618 

NN on 31 28 
By total rated hp. (all engines) : 

Sees Say eeee reer 203 226 

| EP 373 -—«613 

ct SR Ea ene teers 583 777 

fe 34 30 


Alaskan Carrier Changes Status 


The CAB has approved the change of status of the 
Alaskan carrier, Woodley Airways, from a partnership 
into a corporation bearing the name of Pacific North- 
ern Airlines, Inc. The new corporation is made up 
of members of the former partnership and other indi- 
viduals who are providing additional capital. Wood- 
ley’s certificate will be transferred to the incorpo- 
rated carrier. 
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Remote CAA Stations 
Get Annual Supplies 
By Plane in Alaska 


The big annual air freight movement is on in 
Alaska, with thousands of gallons of fuel oil, 
gasoline and grocery supplies being flown into 
inaccessible stations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The Mukluk Telegraph, “house organ” of the CAA 
Eighth Region in Alaska, in its latest issue, describes 
the yearly “Skwenoil” project by which the airport 
at Skwentna, 70 miles north of Anchorage gets its 
annual supplies, a tale that shows how hardy Alaskan 
pilots are and how much the Territory depends on the 
airplane. It shows also how much money the airplane 
is saving the taxpayer in maintaining the Alaskan air- 
ways. 

Air Freighting Simple—“Skwenoil,” says the 
Mukluk writer, “is situated in the middle of swampy 
lake-strewn Susitna Flats and 40 boggy miles in a 
straight line from the nearest railroad or the poorest 
excuse for a highway. The fluctuating water level in 
the Skwentna, Yentna and Susitna Rivers makes 
barging difficult and uncertain. As a result, the 
simplest and by far cheapest way to transport the oil 
and gasoline required to operate the Skwentna station 
is to fly it in from Anchorage in the three CAA 
DC-3’s. 

“Wednesday, June 25, found NC-5 and NC-14 ‘in 
the barn’ for engine changes. So at one end of the 
‘Skwentna Oil Line’ were one freighting aircraft, two 
crews for flying same, several pairs of willing arms 
attached to strong backs for loading drums of oil 
and the air transportation unit to take care of all the 
details. An unloading crew was on hand at Skwentna. 

“From 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Jack Jefford, Chief, Trans- 
portation Unit, and William Hanson shuttled NC-62 
back and forth to Skwentna, taking 900 gallons over 
and bringing empty drums back on each of five round 
trips. At 4 p.m. the night shift, James Hurst and 
Robert Clayton, took over and completed five more 
trips before midnight. 

“Thursday was a repeat performance. In the mean- 
time, the hangar boys had completed the engine change 
on NC-5, so Thursday afternoon, after his stint of 
five oil trips, Jefford test-hopped NC-5 by hauling a 
partial load of freight to Homer. Friday, NC-5 was 
flown by the two crews while NC-62 was undergoing 
a 100-hour check. Saturday both planes were in har- 
ness, and the oil haul was finished in short order. 

Half of Barge Cost—“In four hard, monotonous 
days 30,000 gallons of oil and 3,000 gallons of gas were 
set down at Skwentna’s doorstep at a cost of 614 cents 
a gallon. This is about half the cost of sending it by 
barge. 

“Everyone is happy: Skwentna because they have a 
year’s supply of heat and power; the money-counters 
because the task was accomplished cheaply; the pilots 
and loading crews because a hard job is over for 
another year. As for the pleasure derived from the 
operation, Jim Hurst, after scrubbing the oil out of 
his eyebrows, summed up the undertaking in his usual 
polished style—Tt stank!’ 

“But the boys’ work wasn’t over. After working at 
such a pitch for four days it wouldn’t do to drop 
off too suddenly. Sunday, Jefford, Hurst and Clayton 
again went freighting, this time to the westward 
4,960 pounds of freight were flown from Anchorage 
to Port Heiden; six passengers and 1,800 pounds of 
freight from Anchorage to Naknek; 28,000 pounds 
from Naknek to Port Heiden; 8,500 pounds from Nak- 
nek to Anchorage. Then they came home to rest a 
bit before starting the McGrath-Farewell and Yakutat- 
Yakataga hauls. 
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Civil Aviation Highlights 


Airports in operation, August 1____-_--_____ 5, 337 

By Type: 
III sag Sie swiciviceitnlpiceances 2, 558 
ne ee ee eee 1, 701 
Cam weet. nn eds 184 
on LE LA ee 586 
Ee eee aes ees 308 

By Class: 
a Oe eee ae 3, 216 
ee 847 
2, eee Os IRM or 518 
8 a re 756 
Civil aircraft production, June__------------ 1, 193 
ONOEO TI ee es 190 
Three- and four-place models__---------- 372 
Over four-place models_____----__--_--_- 31 


Washington National Airport Operations, July 
Scheduled air carrier: 


Passengers departing--.........-.._--- 48, 840 
| nS 45, 400 
Aircraft arrivals and departures________- 9,7 


Aircraft arrivals and departures other than 


scheduled air carrier__.__.___.._.-______ 4,563 
San Francisco Municipal Airport Operations, 
June Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers depetting................-... 40, 613 
Penn: Gn cece 40, 429 
Aircraft arrivals and departures___-__- >, tae 
Aircraft arrivals and departures other than 
scheduled air carrier.................- 8, 546 
Air traffic activity: 
Aircraft operations handled by airport traf- 
fic control towers (in thousands) : 
ee ee ee 1.744 
Cit g ices te a, 1, 083 
Fixed postings handled by airway trafhc 
control centers (in thousands) : 
a eS ee eee 864 
NS a gore cha Re 725 





Mid-Continent to Serve Waterloo 


In a supplemental opinion in the North Central 
case, the CAB has added Waterloo, Iowa, to Mid- 
Continent Airlines’ route 48, giving this manufactur- 
ing center north-south service to cities such as the 
Twin Cities, St. Louis and Kansas City. East-west 
service to Waterloo will be provided by Parks Air 
Transport, a new feeder company granted a certificate 
in the original opinion. 

The CAB has also deferred action on the application 
of Northwest Airlines to serve Kalispell, Mont. 





Fixed for Winter Too—Farewell is another 
CAA field just across the ridge from Skwentna. Usu- 
ally, oil and supplies are sent the roundabout way by 
barge to a point 15 miles from Farewell, and stored on 
the shore until winter when the CAA personnel at 
Farewell can cross the frozen muskeg with a tractor 
and sleds to haul it in. Between July 15-20 a total of 
50,000 gallons of fuel oil, 1,000 gallons of gasoline and 
approximately 12,000 pounds of commissary supplies 
and 3,200 pounds of miscellaneous freight were flown 
from McGrath, about 60 miles away in 63 trips. This 
job was not so uneventful, however. 

“On Sunday afternoon, July 20, Walter Plett, Re- 
gional Administrator wrote in his July report, ‘while 
en route from McGrath to Farewell with a load of 
fuel oil, the newly installed right engine of NC-14 
lost a valve and caught fire in the air. The prop was 
feathered, fuel to that engine cut off, and the fire 
extinguished without the use of the CO, system, by 
opening the cowl flaps. The damage which resulted 
will necessitate replacing the entire engine.’ ” 


Carrying Passengers 
In Pickup Aircraft 
Ruled Out by CAB 


Expressing concern for passenger safety, the CAB 
has ruled out for the present All American Aviation’s 
plans for carrying passengers in its mail and cargo 
pickup planes on the 333-mile route segment from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Huntington, W. Va. 

Under its present certificate, All American picks 
up and delivers mail and express in actual flight by 
the use of pickup devices installed in the plane, land- 
ing only at terminal points. In the proposed opera- 
tion, the carrier asked permission to combine pas- 
senger carrying with its pickup services for a six to 
nine-month trial period. 

The carrier, planning to use modified Beechcraft 
D-18-C aircraft, converted two of these planes to 
accommodate four passengers in addition to the pick- 
up gear and mail bins, and conducted demonstration 
flights. 

The CAB credited the carrier with commendable 
initiative and energy in experimenting along the lines 
of the combination service, but stated that it did not 
feel that the evidence gave adequate assurance that 
this type of service meets the high standards of safety 
required in all scheduled air transportation of pas- 
sengers. 

The pickup service, requiring frequent descents 
to low altitudes, would expose passengers to hazards 
which do not attend the operation of conventional 
aircraft, the CAB said. 

The CAB also pointed out that although it has 
authorized new types of air services which were ex- 
perimental in their economic aspects, such as the local- 
feeder program, pickup services and helicopter mail 
routes, it has been consistently opposed to experi- 
mental services where passenger safety was directly 
involved. 


New CAA Handbook Supplement 
Records Air Growth in 1946 


Growth in nearly every phase of aviation is recorded 
in the recently published July 1947 Supplement to the 
CAA Statistical Handbook which completes the statis- 
tical picture for all scheduled airline operations, num- 
ber of airports, pilots, registered aircraft, and other 
aviation subjects for 1946. 

At the end of 1946 there were 4,490 airports; 400,061 
certificated pilots; and 81,002 registered civil aircraft, 
the supplement shows. 

U. S. air carriers, domestic, international and terri- 
torial, averaged more than one million revenue miles a 
day and carried 13.5 million passengers during 1946. 
This compares with a daily average of nearly 661,000 
miles flown and about 7.2 million passengers carried 
in 1945. 

Other figures show that airborne express and freight 
carried by scheduled airlines grew from 30.9 million 
ton-miles in 1945 to 53.7 million in 1946. However, 
mail loads dropped sharply. While nearly 70 million 
ton-miles were flown in 1945, only about 41 million 
are recorded for 1946. 

The new 15-page supplement has been stapled and 
punched for easy insertion in the 1945 CAA Statisti- 
cal Handbook. It may be obtained, without charge, 
by sending a request to the CAA Office of Aviation 
Information, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Private Pilot Certificates Tripled 


Nearly three times as many pilots got private 
certificates this May than a year ago. The CAA ap- 
proved a total of 9,776 private pilot certificates in 
May 1947. A year ago the figure was 3,318. 
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Special Board on Air Safety Covers Wide Range 
of Problems in Fifth Report to the President 


(continued from page 97) 


elevators or the rudder, prompted this recommenda- 
tion. 

2. That the CAA study design conditions for sus- 
loads on elevator surfaces with 
out, in accordance with the generally ac- 


taining aerodynamic 
one hinge 
cepted principle of aircraft design which guards 
against single failure of any one device. 

3. That the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics conduct the following research studies: (a) 
To investigate possible methods for inspecting air- 
craft structures for incipient fatigue failure; (b) To 
study the effect of re peated loads on the strength of 
typical aircraft structures; (c) To review available 
load distribution information to determine if abnor- 
malities in chordwise or spanwise distribution may 
exist which are not adequately accounted for in pres- 
ent design specifications; (d) To make an analysis 
of wing and tail loads on typical transport airplanes 
in approximately vertical dives. 

In the meanwhile, the board said, the manufac- 
turers are undertaking an engineering study of the 
type of refinements that can be made in the elevator 
torque box section, including the design principle 
of permitting heavy concentrated loads on light ma- 
terials, 
stiffeners. 


with particular emphasis on elevator hinge 


Congestion Measures—The Leesburg accident, in 
which a PCA transport crashed against a mountain- 
side, has led to the examination of the many phases 
of air traffic control, the special board said. 

The new recommendations deal specifically with 
measures to relieve congestion at airports and on the 
airways, and expedient handling of navigation aids. 
An earlier report concentrated on the terrain clearence 
phase of the accident. 

Among other measures the special board offered 
the following suggestions: 

1. The adoption of legislation by Congress that will 
give the Civil Administration a clear 
power to require dispersal of operations at congested 


Aeronautics 


locations. 

2. Rewriting of the Air Traffic Control Manual— 
a task in which representatives of the Air Transport 
Association and the Airline Pilots’ Association have 
indicated their willingness to be of assistance. 

3. Better coordination among the airlines so as to 
schedule fewer planes into congested airports at the 
customarily busiest hours of the day. 
currently undertaken by the airlines. 

4. The relocation and realignment of existing navi- 
gational aids of the low frequency variety at points 
appropriately programmed so as to make possible 
straight-in approaches. This is necessitated by the 
fact that the changeover from low frequency to very 
high frequency is certain to take a longer time than 
originally anticipated. 

5. Immediate action by industry and CAA repre- 
sentatives to improve within the limit of available 
funds flight progress boards so as to effect better 
coordination between contiguous air traffic control 
centers. 


This is being 


The danger of collision in the air, in the 
main happily avoided to date, becomes more apparent 
with increased congestion of the airways, 


Agree on Altitude Minimums—Acting on a pre- 
vious suggestion, the CAA and commercial airlines 
have agreed upon uniform minimum cruising and 
initial approach altitudes in instrument weather for 
all the routes in the United States. This will assure 
greater safety in terrain clearance and simplify air 
trafic control work as well, the board indicated. 

To further strengthen the force of the uniform min- 
imum altitudes the special board has advised that the 
Civ | Aeronautics Board put into effect a regulation 


which will prevent air traffic control from issuing any 
instrument clearance beneath the minimums. 


Asks Survival Study—Reporting that it has been 
concerned with problems of survival after impact, 
the special board offered the following recommenda- 
tions in that connection: 

1. That due to the particularly hazardous exposure 
of pilots and co-pilots, shoulder harnesses should be 
provided for them and their use prescribed on all 
commercial aircraft by July 1, 1948. Simultaneously, 
the CAA should undertake to determine what similar 
safety apparatus should be provided to other mem- 
bers of the crew. 

2. An intensive study should be undertaken as to 
the advantages and disadvantages of rear-facing seats 
by interested agencies, including the Armed Services. 
On the surface it seems much can be said for such 
seats but focussed and comprehensive study must 
precede any determination of this issue. 

3. Investigation by the CAA of the entire design 
problem of emergency and other exits, the manner 
in which they operate and open, their markings, ex- 
ternal and internal, and that a report be made on this 
subject by November 1, 1947. Meanwhile all emer- 
gency exits now in use should be marked plainly 
and conspicuously whether they open in or out. Also, 
there should be markings on the exterior of the craft 
to indicate those positions that can be most easily 
broken open. 


Direct Action Needed—On the subject of airport 
fire fighting and crash equipment the special board 
stated that it is “concerned with the inadequacy of 
the ground fire fighting equipment that characterizes 
too many of our airports. To date, efforts to induce 
the municipalities to provide such equipment have not 
proved very successful. More direct action seems re- 
quired.” 

The special board recommended that the CAB adopt 
a regulation authorizing the CAA to prohibit the 
landing or take-off of all air carrier planes from 
airports where no adequate ground fire fighting equip- 
ment is in existence or no adequate program for its 
provision has been submitted to the CAA. 

Immediate CAB action on the question of whether 
or not an additional crew member, particularly a 
flight engineer, should be required for four-engine 
planes, was advised by the board. A decision one 
way or the other will have important effects on cock- 
pit design, the board pointed out. Any changes re- 
quired can be made far more easily before completion 
of the airplane than afterwards. 


S. B. Smith in CAB As Head 
Of Foreign Transport Office 


The CAB Foreign Air Transport Division has been 
placed under the direction of Sydney B. Smith, who 
until his recent appointment to this position was with 
Transcontinental and Western Air as special assistant 
to the chairman of the board of directors. 

As chief of the division he will direct the work of 
gathering and analyzing information about all the for- 
eign airlines, such as flight equipment, operating and 
traffic statistics, and financial and economic data. 
This information is used as a basis for studies re- 
quired by the CAB in connection with the granting 
of foreign air carrier permits. 

He will also supply information for use in consulta- 
tions with the Secretary of State concerning the aego- 
tiation of agreements with foreign governments for 
establishing or developing air routes and air ravi- 
gation services. 


Temperature Counts 
in Computing Loads 
Under New Ruling 


Air carriers are required for the first time 
to take into account variations in temperature 
in computing take-off loads. Calculations 
were previously based on standard airport 
altitudes, actual runway lengths, gradients, 
and obstacles. 

The new requirement has been issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in the form of a special regula- 
tion for application during the remaining warm 
weather. Amendments to Parts 41 and 61, worked 
out in greater detail, are now under consideration. 

Will Reduce Loads—Temperature accountability, 
advocated by the Special Board of Inquiry on Air 
Safety, calls for closer figuring of load limits, particu- 
larly in warm weather when rises in temperature have 
the effect of adding “weight” to a load. It is de- 
signed to prevent overloading due to rises in temper- 
ature and possible accidents that may result from 
over-running short runways. 

Deviation of temperature can have an appreciable 
effect upon the take-off performance of an airplane, 
the CAB said. Warmer air expands, decreasing the 
“lift” effect on the plane, and the power of the 
engine. This causes the plane to behave as if it were 
carrying a heavier load. 

On longer runways planes will be able to gain 
enough speed to offset loss of lift and power, and 
therefore will probably not have to reduce loads in 
accordance with temperature rises. But when wind 
or weather conditions require use of short runways, 
flights may have to make load revisions. 

For the average four-engine aircraft, an increase of 
1° Fahrenheit above the 59° standard air is equiva- 
lent to an increase in load of as much as 200 pounds; 
10° can add a load equivalent to 1 ton. 

50 Percent Correction—The new formula for 
adjusting loads to temperature requires a correction 
of approximately 50 percent. For instance, a carrier 
using a Lockheed 749 on a minimum length runway 
must subtract 90 pounds from the load for every 
degree rise in temperature. An additional 9 feet 
of runway will allow the 90 pounds to remain. In 
either case the carrier must make a critical-engine- 
failure correction of one-tenth miles per hour for 
every degree rise in temperature. 

In applying the new formula, a temperature of 
79° F. (20° above standard air) would cut the take-off 
load by 1,800 pounds and the critical-engine-failure 
speed to 106 mph on the same runway. An addi- 
tional 180 feet of runway would allow the carrier to 
take-off with the original 95,000-pound load, but the 
critical-engine-failure speed would still be 106 mph. 

World-Wide Application—Plans are now being 
made to revise international standards to take into 
account the effect of temperature on aircraft opera- 
tion. A special committee of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization will meet in Paris September 
23 for that purpose. 

The committee will consider what changes should 
be made in the basic international standards to take 
into account the actual load conditions at the time 
the aircraft is operated, and will draft standards for 
world-wide adoption to guard against accidents that 
might be caused by overloading. 

Also in line with safer take-offs is another recent 
ruling of the CAB requiring that air carriers take 
into consideration any runway gradient, regardless of 
small, in working out take-off loads. Pre- 
viously only “appreciable” gradients had to be ac- 
counted for. This change applies to sections 41.271 
and 61.7122 of the Civil Air Regulations. 
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31 Airports Get “Go Ahead” Sign 
In $77,500,000 Federal-aid Program 


A growing number of airport projects in the revised $77,500,000 federal-aid airport pro- 


gram are reac hing the construction stage. 


Final CCA approval had been given 31 of these 


projects on September 1, and more approvals are going out daily. 


The revised 1947-1948 federal-aid program, which 
merges the funds for the two years, now calls for the 
construction or improvement of 908 airporis at an 
estimated cost to the federal government of $66,569,- 
590, with local or state sponsors providing an addi- 
tional $70,235,095. 

The revision in plans, announced August 5, was 
made necessary by the reduced 1948 appropriations. 
The new plan merges the actual appropriation of 
$32,500,000, made by Congress for 1948 the 
$45,000,000 appropriation for 1947. 

In approving the new program, T. P. Wright, Ad- 
ministrator for Civil Aeronautics, declared that the 
CAA’s primary consideration was aeronautical neces- 
sity, and that he had not been able to program all 
projects for which the CAA had received applica- 
tions for federal assistance. The CAA has on file 
now a backlog of approximately $250,000,000 in re- 
quests for federal aid. 

The program includes 896 projects for the con- 
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tinental United States, of which 725 are for the con- 
struction or improvement of class 1, 2, and 3 airports 
and 171 are class 4 or larger, of which only three 
involve the construction of new class 4 or larger air- 
ports. To date, 12 projects have been programmed 
in the Territories and Puerto Rico. 

Of the $66,569,590 of proposed federal expendi- 
tures, $35,295,055 is for construction or development 
of class 3 or smaller airports, and $31,274,535 is for 
class 4 and larger. 

The apportionment of $77,500,000 of federal funds 
appropriated for the fiscal years 1947 and 1948 con- 
sists of $4,087,500 for administrative purposes, $3,315,- 
500 for projects in the Territories, $52,572,750 
according to state area and population and $17,524,250 





for a discretionary fund. 
The proposed federal expenditures 
$49,997,985 of the $52,572,750 apportioned among the 
states as provided the Federal Airport Act, plus 
$14,818,530 from the discretionary fund and $1,753,075 


comprise 


Alloca 





from funds apportioned to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

Of the total amount of $140,702,885 of federal and 
sponsor funds for the development and improvement 
of airports, the percentage of cost as related to land 
is 10 percent (the government participates only to the 
extent of 25 percent for land acquisition), 8 percent 
for buildings and 82 percent for other items. 

Following are approved airport projects: 


Northerby Island Airport, Chicago, Ill., $879,000; 
Austin Straubel Field, Green Bay, Wis., $522,500; 


Butler Municipal Airport, Butler, Ga., $1,250; Twin 
Falls Municipal Airport, Twin Falls, Idaho, $384,000; 
Camilla Municipal Airport, Camilla, Ga., $18,500; 
Harrisburg State Airport, New Cumberland, Pa., 
Morehouse Memorial Airport, Bastrop, La., 






6,765: Hale County Airport, Plain View, Tex., 
$80,000. 

Anadarko Municipal Airport, Anadarko, Okla., 
$18,088; Mount Vernon Municipal Airport, Mount 


Vernon, IIl., $71,700; 
ville, Ill., $258.340; 


Vermilion County Airport, Dan- 
Williamson County Airport, Mar- 






ion-Herrin, Ill., $199,400; Salem Municipal Airport, 
Salem, IIL, $51,000; Civic Memorial Airport, Alton, 
Ill., $256,300; Toledo Municipal Airport, Toledo, 


Ohio, $254,520; 

Mich., $341,000; 
$60,000. 

Seminole Airport, Seminole, Okla., $20,397; Cordell 

Airport, Cordell, Okla., $21,068; Clintonville Airport, 
(See Approved Projects page 105) 





Houghton County Airport, Houghton, 
Midland Airport, Midland, Mich., 


Airport Progré im 
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| airport class Federal program State apport. ooenae ata aah 
State Sere a ee ee ee ee ree for merged ; ; Sponsor's Total ; Balance 
iia | ieeaudniae — a oe From State | prom diser, | Contibution program State apport. 
( Yn > iss 4 anc . $47— | apportion- a 
1, 2,3 be _ Total | Class 1, 2 po een Total oo I ene | fund | 
| | 
| | 
Alabama Sica F | 6 2 . $234, 405 | $1, 008, 401 $817, 736 | $0 | $1,646, 222 $180, 665 
Arizona E ene 8 | 3 11 982, 000 1, 066, 575 1, 066, £75 156, 910 | 2, 258, 904 0 
Arkansas ers il 5 16 702, 778 839. 924 839, 924 | 120, 073 : } 1, 992, 734 0 
California ss 27 17 44 9, 563, 409 | 2, 726, 618 2, 726, 618 | 1, 699, 381 "916, 492 2 | 8, 642, 491 0 
Colorado sry 17 1 18 1, 109, 142 1, 016, 019 0 * 5 », O31 | 2, 021, 050 63, 123 
Connecticut a ; . = . 2 3 5 388, 613 342, 222 348, 223 690, 445 46, 391 
Delaware 5 : : 0 1 1 73, 636 30, 000 30, 000 | 60, 000 43, 636 
District of Columbia. paca 0 0 0 132, 964 | 0 | ¢ | c 132, 964 
Florida . ee 2 a 12 i 17 890, 605 | 734, 985 744,475 , 479, 460 155, 620 
Georgia ae aa 12 2 | 14 1, 123, 788 1, 123, 788 | 1, 231, 193 2, 429, 110 0 
Idaho eA ae oe . 40 2 | 43 158, 767 | 814, 048 814, 048 | 7,027 | i, 358 0 
Illinois I _ nite 10 2 | 12 2, 686, 000 2, 068, 297 2, 068, 257 | 6, 270, 547 | ie 0 
Indiana pees . 17 6 | 23 | 590, 000 | £94, 309 994, 309 | 0 
Iowa mae Bete : Smee 2 2 22 28, 000 | 984, 464 806, 502 | ) 177, 962 
Kansas aaa ee ae 30 2 32 91, 956 1, 057, 945 1, 057, 945 | 109, 982 | 0 
ROMMOEY.........0<-n<-<= : kone 12 2 14 265, 000 | 910, 988 | 910, 988 | 132, 660 0 
Louisiana. --_-....-- ete Zi a e 11 5 16 560, 650 | 892, 429 | 892, 429 | 62, 398 0 
Maine ENON 4 ] 5 460, 435 | 264, 967 | 0 195, 468 
Maryland 3 3 6 468, 024 | 468, 024 | 494, 126 0 
Massachusetts 7 iad ws = - s 7 3 10 940, 017 | 940, 017 | 418, 933 0 
Michigan - : eee = Bs 30 5 35 540, 000 1, 870, 924 | 1, 870, 924 | 357 0 
Minnesota__-__-__- ‘ anda 22 5 27 700, 050 | 1, 289, 830 | 1, 289, 830 | 540, 620 0 
Mississippi ST STE ESD TES 14 3 | 17 233, 425 845, 723 | 777, 656 | 0 68, 067 
Missouri.......-_-. TARE ae 28 2 30 1, 250, 000 | 1, 346, 986 | 1, 346, 986 | 836, 258 
Montana_.___ _ ae s ss 35 3 | 38 422,173 | 1, 360, 652 1, 164, 373 | 0 196, 
eit, eae acces en 26 4 30 434, 000 | 918, 309 , 309 | 44, 833 
Nevada... sera Sass 3 2 5 956, 347 | 960, 313 0, 313 | 67, 381 0 
New Hampshire e ‘ eres 14 1 15 14, 350 | 177, 104 , 104 14, 466 , 305 0 
New Jersey. -.........- . so eae 4 2 6 746, 620 | | 900, 307 . 307 | 65, 745 | 1, 952, 730 0 
New Mexico____._-.... eames 16 4 20 1, 138, 919 | 796 | 57 | 2,019, 153 16, 123 
New York nee eee 6 7 13 2, 572, 000 | 3, 148, 932 | , 932 1, 654, 093 775 | 9, 615, 800 
North Carolina_____--.---- ae 8 4 12 380, 250 | 1, 160,475 | 475 187, 520 . 5 | 2, 864, 330 
North Dakota________-- ; ee aostante 24 5 29 238, 825 | 727, 986 | 3, 040 0 548, 540 1, 034, 580 241, 946 
_.. ae ee oe Sores 12 5 17 1, 089, 000 | 1, 758, 284 | 3, 284 323, $26 2, 614, 924 | 4, 697, 134 0 
Oklahoma..........-- cE eA 23 3 26 166,470 | 1, 059, 944 | , 944 243, 460 1 2, 688, 740 0 
Oregon si : 17 9 26 309, 668 | 1, 041, 162 | 063 0 D | 1, 157, 52: 417, 099 
Pennsylvania. ._- -_? 22 2 24 1, 300, 000 | 2, 367, 510 | 510 1, 355, $97 3, 7,! 0 
Rhode Island | 1 1 2 115, 000 152, 835 | 2, 835 | 51,770 0 
South Carolina 4 2 6 300, 000 644, 054 | , 054 | 40, 696 7 0 
South Dakota | 14 0 14 0 782, 364 | 515 | 0 7 | 13, 849 
i EE SEES ee eet | 14 4 18 L, 089, 580 | $40, 717 | 717 647, 273 1,7 | 0 
EEE EERE 63 13 76 3, 549, 984 984 197, 217 4,‘ 0 
Utah LER EAN, 17 5 22 759, 776 0 | 830, 662 662 208, 084 j | 0 
.... a aaaas 5 1 6 163, 800 | , 800 | 153, 281 | 85, 519 0 
Ce 5 2 7 474, 064 460, 000 , 064 893, 868 40, 196 934, 064 | 0 
, Shia Se eee Sac 16 5 715 940, 200 945, 797 | 709, 403 1, 694, 900 | 0 
.. i. eae as 2 1 584, 967 | 584, § 242, 088 $27,055 | 0 
| a eGasaen cae til 23 3 , 188, 451 1, 188, 451 533, 711 2, 086, 188 0 
Wyoming .__............ eee 7 1 | 881, 188 | 265 0 204, 500 | 615, 573 
__ Pe LTO ee IES | 171 713, 537 | 133, 530, 052 | 2, 574, 765 
pS EE ee ae Oe ee eS 6 0 | 244, 308 784, 133 * aaa = 
| Si a rae ee 5 0 | 477, 250 890. 500 5, 
Puerto Rico.........._- LF RESEMSSRS 0 1 800, 060 } 828, 875 | 800, 0CO0 1, 600, 000. 28, 875 
ON rc eS ane ee, | 1 1, 753, 075 | , 521, 558 | 
I a ee 736 172 | 




















11948 Federal funds have been appropriated | but have not been progr: ammed to date. 
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‘ident Reports .... . Civil Aeronautics Board 








Climbed in Wrong Direction—‘Action of the 
pilot in maintaining the direction of take-off toward 
higher terrain over which adequate clearance could 
not be gained,” is given by the CAB as the probable 
cause of the American Overseas Airlines’ accident at 
Stephenville, Newfoundland. 

The accident occurred Oct. 3, 1946, when the flight, 
en route from New York to Shannon, Eire, crashed 
against a steep ridge at 1,160 feet seven miles north- 
east of Harmon Field. All 39 occupants of the plane 
were killed. 

Harmon Field has hilly terrain toward the northeast 
Toward the southeast the land is 
relatively flat, and on the south the field is bounded 
by St. George Bay. 

The pilot took off at 4:45 a. m. from runway 7 to 


and northwest. 


the northeast because of wind direction and continued 
a northeasterly course into the hills. Even with a nor- 
mal rate of climb following take-off from runway 7, 
a safe margin of clearance over the terrain to the 
northeast of the field is not possible, the CAB said. 

lhe CAB stated that safe take-off procedure from 
this runway, regardless of the wind, requires a turn 
shortly after take-off to avoid the high terrain. Con- 
trol tower personnel said that it was a general prac- 
tice for flights using runway 7 to make a right turn 
after take-off. 

he CAB found that at the time of the accident, the 
air carrier had not placed any restrictions on the use 
of the runways nor prescribed special procedures for 
climbing to cruising altitude following take-off from 
Harmon Field, although such procedures have since 
been established. 

However, the CAB found that the navigational data 
carried in the cockpit of the aircraft were sufficiently 
complete and accurate t 


have enabled the pilot to 
determine a satisfactory climb procedure following 
take-off 

While the CAB concluded that the captain of the 
flight had available all the information necessary to 
choose a safe course, it also concluded that modern 
air carrier operation is burdening the pilot with the 
necessity for evaluation of an increasing number of 
details, 


climb after take-off at night or under instruments con- 


Clear definition of procedures required for 


ditions will relieve the pilot of part of this burden 
the CAB stated. 

For this reason the CAB has proposed new rules 
which will require air carriers to define the procedures 
for climb from each airport where terrain or other 
obstructions present flight hazards at night, or in bad 


weather. 


Flew Too Low—The CAB has named as the prob- 
able cause of a NATS Air Transportation Service ac- 
cident at Laramie, Wyo., the action of the pilot in 
maneuvering the aircraft at a dangerously low alti- 
tude in an attempt to land under extremely adverse 
weather conditions. 

Che accident occurred Oct. 17, 1946, on a non- 
scheduled trip bound from Oakland, Calif., to New 
ark, N. J. The 13 occupants of the plane were killed. 

While circling beneath a 400-foot overcast in an 
attempt to keep the airport in sight, the pilot momen- 
tarily lost control of the plane, permitting a 70° bank. 
Before he could recover, the left wing tip struck the 
ground. 

Snow had begun to fall at the airport while the pilot 
was preparing to come in, reducing the visibility from 
20 miles, reported when the flight first made contact 
with Laramie Radio, to two miles before the flight 
established final approach. Shortly before the crash 
at 12:53 a. m. visibility had gone down to one-half 
mile. 

\ contributing factor, the CAB stated, was the neg- 
ligence of the pilot in planning a flight into an area 
in which adverse weather conditions were forecast 
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without making adequate provision for a suitable al- 
ternate airport. 

The flight planned to stop at Cheyenne, Wyo., with 
Denver named as alternate airport. Before leaving 
Oakland the crew were advised that they could ex- 
pect ceilings from Salt Lake City to the Cheyenne and 
Denver area to be below instrument minimums. The 
captain indicated that he expected difficulty, but 
intended to conduct the flight as originally planned. 

As predicted, the ceiling was zero and visibility one- 
fourth mile at Cheyenne by the time the flight 
had reached Salt Lake City. Shortly before reaching 
Laramie, the flight was advised that Denver was re- 
porting a 500-foot ceiling: visibility 10 miles; visi- 
bility northwest four miles. Asking for a change in 
flight plan, the pilot elected to land at Laramie. 

The CAB found that the pilot used poor judgment in 
failing to select an alternate airport outside the storm 
area. In the second place, after he learned that both 
his destination and alternate had lowered to below 
minimum safe weather conditions and that Laramie 
weather was also below minimum, he should have 
asked help in selecting another alternate. 

The CAB also questioned the pilot’s judgment in 
making repeated attempts to align the aircraft with 
a runway at the Laramie airport in the face of adverse 
conditions. Since he had almost two hours’ fuel 
aboard, it would still have been possible for him to 
proceed to a suitable alternate airport for a safe 
landing, the CAB said. 


Empty Tank Ends Flight—An empty fuel tank 
brought a local flight to an abrupt end at Harrison, 
N. Y., May 4, killing the pilot, Alfred P. Beauret and 
seriously injuring his two pilot passengers, Alfred 
Erhardt and William Daugherty. 

About 50 minutes after take-off from Westchester 
County Airport, with Erhardt occupying the right 
front seat and Daugherty the left rear seat, the plane 
was seen at a low altitude near the Century Country 
Club at Harrison. 

Witnesses reported that the engine cut out, came 
back in, sputtered and stopped. At this time the 
plane was maneuvered for an emergency landing on 
the golf course and struck a tree while approaching 
one of the fairways. The plane then crashed inverted 
Erhardt stated that Pilot Beauret 
turned the controls over to him when the engine 


on the fairway. 


stopped and that he selected the only open area 
available, but was unable to reach it. 

Investigation revealed that engine stoppage was due 
to lack of fuel. Erhardt stated that the engine was 
running when he entered the plane and he noticed 
that the fuel gage registered approximately zero. He 
said he asked the pilot how much fuel was on board, 
and was told, “55 gallons”. 


Overshot Newark Runway—Returning from a 
charter flight to the Kentucky Derby at Louisville, 
May 4, a Union Southern Airlines plane overshot the 
runway at Newark Airport by 150 feet and crashed 
into a drainage ditch. The three crew members and 
nine passengers aboard were injured. 

After missing his approach to one runway, the pilot 
was advised that he was in position for an approach 
to runway 28 which he could use if he desired. The 
plane was turned left about 120° to line up with the 
runway and a landing approach was started. The 
aircraft contacted the ground beyond the last 2,000 
feet of the 7,100-foot runway and continued at an 
excessive speed past the end into the ditch. 

The captain said he made first ground contact 
“about half-way down the runway, became airborne 
for a few hundred feet and then on again.” On sec- 
ond contact, brakes were used by both pilots, but the 
remaining distance was not sufficient to stop the plane. 


New Traffic Rules 
Apply to All Pilots 


(continued from page 97) 
miles; or ceiling 800 feet, visibility two miles. At 
airports without radio facilities a ceiling of 1,000 feet 
with broken clouds or better and visibility of two 
miles is specified. The CAA may set higher or lower 
minimums than these for individual airports. 

Lower Flying for Helicopters—tThe special flight 
characteristics of helicopters have been taken into 
consideration by exempting them from specific alti- 
tudes over cities and other places, as long as the pilots 
observe general safety rules. 

Helicopter pilots are required to select a flight path 
through a city which will afford safe places for 
emergency landings, and to maintain enough altitude 
to allow for these landings. They must also fly high 
enough so that they won’t endanger persons or prop- 
erty on the ground, and must take into consideration 
the safety of passengers. 

Helicopters may also be flown when visibility con- 
ditions are less than the one mile for flights below 
the 700-foot altitude required for conventional planes 
outside of control zones. Under low visibility condi- 
tions, however, they are required to fly at a reduced 
speed which will enable the pilot to see other air 
traffic or obstructions in time to avoid collision. 

Water Right-of-way—The new rules for water op- 
eration of aircraft generally conform to marine rules 
for the operation of vessels. The following four 
rules apply to water planes: 

“(a) Crossing. The aircraft or vessel which has the 
other on its right shall give way so as to keep well 
clear; 

(b) Approaching head-on. When aircraft, or an 
aircraft and vessel, approach head-on, or approxi- 
mately so, each shall alter its course to the right to 
keep well clear: 

(c) Overtaking. The aircraft or vessel which is 
being overtaken has the right-of-way, and the one 
overtaking shall alter its course to keep well clear; 

(d) Special circumstances. When two aircraft, or 
an aircraft and vessel, approach so as to involve risk 
of collision, each shall proceed with careful regard 
to existing circumstances and conditions including the 
limitations of the respective craft.” 

The “special circumstances” rule will apply when 
water depth, wind conditions, or other situations make 
it impracticable or hazardous for a vessel or another 
aircraft to bear to the right. 

Rules are also established for lighting of aircraft 
afloat during low visibility and “hours of darkness.” 
These hours, in the new regulations, are defined as 
“the hours between sunset and sunrise during which 
any unlighted aircraft or other unlighted prominent 
objects cannot readily be seen beyond a distance of 
3 miles.” 

Given New Label——“Visual Flight Rules,” apply- 
ing to flights within sight of the ground has replaced 
the old term “Contact Flight Rules,” in the new ver- 
sion. 

Mimeographed copies of the new part can be ob- 
tained from the Publications Office, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and printed copies will be available at 
5 cents each at the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., after September 30. 


Income From Aircraft Engines 
Reached High Point in June 


The aircraft engine business has been steadily 
growing on the dollar side since February, with June 
registering the highest income although the smallest 
number of engines were produced that month. 

The total value of shipments of aircraft engines and 
parts amounted to $32,900,000 in June, an 8 percent 
advance over the $30,600,000 in May. United States 
military customers accounted for 76 percent 


($25,000,000) , of the month’s total. 
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CAB Adds Two More 
Mail Rate Decisions 
To Pan American List 


Final rates of mail pay for Pan American 
Airways’ Latin American routes, and 1944— 
1945 Miami-Leopoldville (Belgian Congo) 
service have been added to the list of mail- 
rate decisions for the carrier. 

In previous opinions the CAB fixed mail pay rates 
for the carrier’s Alaskan and trans-Atlantic routes. 

Awarded 3 Million Dollars—tThe sum of $3,190,- 
000 has been awarded the carrier for Latin American 
services during the 18-month period from Mar. 1, 
1944 to Aug. 31, 1945. This is equivalent to 12.33 
cents a plane mile, and includes the amounts already 
paid. 

As compensation to the airline for carrying mail over 
the same route after Sept. 1, 1945, the Board set 
80 cents per mail ton-mile for an average daily load 
of 400 pounds for one schedule a day, and 70 cents 
for the excess over 400 pounds. A minimum capacity 
factor is provided under which minimum mail pay 
will be figured on the basis of 500 pounds average 
daily load for a designated mileage not in excess of 
25,000 miles. 

Service to Belgian Congo—The Board also set 
$446,000 as compensation to Pan American for mail 
transportation over its Miami-Leopoldville route for 
the period Sept. 21, 1944, to Jan. 8, 1945. In setting 
this amount the Board allowed a return on investment 
at the rate of seven percent a year after federal income 
taxes, the same rate of return allowed for the Latin 
American routes. 

In setting the mail rate on the Miami-Leopoldville 
route, the Board said, “we have given special consid- 
eration to the importance of this service in the na- 
tional defense prior to its suspension on Jan. 8, 1945, 
as reflected by War De- 
partment, and, therefore, have given little considera- 
tion to the commercial aspects of the service.” 

Defines Self-sufficiency—With respect to self- 
sufficiency, the Board stated that “self-sufficiency is 
not a matter of realizing a specific rate of return 
but, rather, represents the existence of an opportunity 
for management to attain profitable operations, with 
adequate service to the public, without dependence 
upon the government for financial support. 

“Although the petitioner has sustained substantial 
operating losses in recent months, the rate of traffic 
growth experienced by the petitioner to date and the 
profitable operations attained during 1946 from a 
smaller traffic volume than is indicated for the future, 


recommendations of the 


would seem to support the conclusion that, in this case, 
profitable operations are sufficiently responsive to 
management action as to be reasonably attainable 
through management effort. We, therefore, conclude 
that the fair and reasonable compensation for the 
transportation of mail after Sept. 1, 1945, does not re- 
quire the allowance of amounts sometimes found neces- 
sary when non-mail revenues are insufficient to provide 
a reasonable profit.” 

In view of recent operating losses and the possibility 
that Pan American may later initiate proceedings for 
a subsidy rate, the CAB continued in effect its require- 
ment that certain excess earnings realized during the 
pendency of the old Latin American Rate case be held 
in a special reserve account and not disbursed as 
dividends. 


Premit to Brazilian Airline 
The CAB has Empresa de Transportes 
Brasil, S. A., a foreign air carrier permit for service 
between Brazil and the U. S. cities, Miami and New 
Orleans, through the Caribbean area. The airline is 
a Brazilian corporation. The permit does not include 


Cuban-U. S. traffic. 


issued 
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| Airports Busier This June Than Last 


During June total landings and take-offs at 43 air- 
ports, selected on the basis of air-carrier aircraft activ- 
ity, increased 31 percent over a year ago, according to 
data obtained from CAA control tower operators. 

Scheduled air carrier operations were 12 percent 
over June 1946; but operations by other civil aircraft 
continued to show the largest advance with a 39 per- 
cent increase. Military aircraft operations followed 
closely, gaining 37 percent over June last year. 

Traffic at the 43 airports totaled 739,994 operations. 


Aircraft Operations at 43 Selected Airport Control Towers 





| 
| 


June 1947 


Tower : l 
Air Other 
Carrier Civil 
Albuquerque 1, 496 
Amarillo 1, 617 
Atlanta 38, GR2 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 

Boston 

Butlalo 

Burbank 

Chicago (Municipal 
Cleveland 

Columbus 
Covington ! 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit (Willow Run) 
Fl Paso 

Fort Worth 

Honolulu 

Houston 

Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 
Memphis 

Miami 

Minneapolis 
Nashville 

Newark 

New Orleans 

New York, La Guardia 
Oakland 

Omaha 

Phoenix 2, 382 39, 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Seattle 

Tulsa 
Washington, D. C 
Wichita 





Sm on to 
Ise Oo 
SREEW 
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to 
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Total 
Percent of total 


Previously listed as Cincinnati (Kenton 








The scheduled airlines accounted for 176,096 opera- 
tions (24%), other civil aircraft for 466,343 operations 
(63%), and military planes for 97,555 operations 
(13%). 

The La Guardia, Chicago Municipal, Washington 
National and Miami airports retained their status as 
the four busiest airline terminals with a total of 40,670 
operations, or almost one-quarter of all the air carrier 
operations reported for the 43 airports. 

The comparative figures are shown below: 





June 1946 





| 
Military otal ( <4 c | -— Military Total 
* 

3, 203 7, O80 4,916 
280 4,377 6, 570 
227 43, 269 31, 639 
S91 19, 319 13, 479 

3, 982 20, 630 16, 569 
847 8, O89 6,470 
333 10, 966 &, 952 

2, 511 11,790 9, 421 
682 21, 740 17, 286 

8, 142 63, 767 44, 828 

11, 637 27, 741 8, 028 
4 11,457 16, 183 
0) 9, 905 9, 142 
100 20, 700 11, 896 
9 18, 611 
55 
14 2, 444 
55 3, O85 

1, 142 
128 1, 734 
247 2, 846 

1, 083 3, 916 
93 5, 468 

1, 370 320) 

4, S81 2 961 

3, 999 6, 978 

24, 990 485 

2, 211 OR4 

4, 83S 218 
101 638 





Ne PN ODS SN NNN SN SN 
re 





O83 125 27, 406 

748 131 4, 696 

642 234 11, 206 

347 996 3, 687 

55l 7,078 32, 137 

792 713 9, 073 

7, O85 946 15, 336 

, of q 1, 709 923 11, 960 
1.451 5, 9, 200 3, 160 16, 816 
1, 142 5, 2, 468 4 571 7, 396 
97, 555 739, 994 157, 831 | 336,191 71, 280 165, 302 
13 100 28 | 59 13 100 


Braved Forest Fire to Save CAA Station 


When a forest fire threatened the CAA airways 
communications station at Mt. Laguna, Calif., in 
July, C. S. Kelley, Chief Aircraft Communicator at 
the station, took on the extra-curricular task of fire 
fighting. Largely through his efforts, the Mt. Laguna 
station and equipment were saved. 

The fire first started July 1 about nine miles north- 
west of the station. When it became apparent shortly 
after midnight on July 3 that the station was in danger, 
Kelley placed himself on continuous duty. Mainte- 
nance personnel were notified and requested to aid in 
the removal of equipment should it become necessary. 
At 8 p. m. the forest service reported that the fire 
was under control and maintenance personnel re- 
turned to San Diego, leaving a pick-up truck at the 
station for emergency use. 

The next morning, however, a fresh outbreak of 
the fire swept Monument Peak, one mile north of 
the station. The forest service advised abandoning 
the station as the fire was advancing rapidly. De- 
spite this advice, Kelley and Communicator L. H. 
Paine, who was on duty, decided to remain and do 
what they could to protect the station. 

After all the radio equipment, with the exception of 


one VHF link with El Centro, was loaded into the 
truck, Kelley persuaded the forestry supervisor to 
make one more effort to save the station. 

Bulldozers were rushed up to cut another fire break 
around the hilltop and a backfire was started from 
this point. At 2:15 p. m. the fire swept up to the 
fire break, making it necessary to abandon the sta- 
tion due to the terrific heat. 

Despite the intense heat and smoke from the fire 
along the road, the equipment was safely evacuated. 

The backfire had saved the day, however, and at 
6:45 p. m. the forest supervisor advised that it was 
safe to return. The equipment was placed back in 
operation by maintenance and operations personnel 
and the station was in operation again at 8: 50 p. m. 

Kelley devoted.his entire attention to safeguarding 
government property although his house, furniture, 
and personal belongings (insured for only $1,000) 
were in constant danger during this entire period, 
Art Johnson, Superintendent of the Region 6 Airways 
Operations Branch, pointed out in commending him 
for his devotion to duty, cool thinking, and initiative. 
Communicator Paine was also commended for the 
able assistance he gave Kelley during this period. 
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Seheduled Air Carrier Operations 
Source: CAB Form 41 


Domestic Trunk Lines—June 1947 























Sissi Revenue | Revenue pas- |} pyorocs and 706 -aaeee | Passenger | Revenue 
Operator “mail ‘les passengers senger-miles = ene (tons) | Ls (eT passenger load 
| (unduplicated (000) | Express } Freight (000 factor ‘%) 
| | — > 
American Airlines, Inc 4,994, 513 | 2 O88. 0 | 74. 63 
Braniff Airways, Inc 931, 667 179.0 | 61. 50 
Chicago & Southe Air Lines, lr 207.0 57.78 
( nial Airlines, I 22.1 | | 57. 09 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 33.0 | 56. 99 
De Air Lines, Inc 169.0 61.71 
I Air Line Inc 718.4 58. 49 
In] Air Line Inc 16.0 72. 97 
M Continent Airlines, Inc 63 0 | 61.19 
N nal A ne Inc 96.9 45. 50 
Northea 74.8 44.35 
Northwe 392. 6 79. 32 
I Iv Cor 3 1, 206.0 | 50. 06 
rar nt 1 Air, I 06, 664 948.0 114 OfA 70.77 
t A 174, 253 1,484.0 | 134, 892 82. 28 
We 10, 073 162. 0 23, 749 70. 08 
tal 26, 865, 690 1, 064, 946 538, 377 7,860.8 2, 214, 033 2, 080, 977 786, 666 68. 44 
7 ry . 
Domestic Trunk Lines—January—June 1946 and 1947 
Revenue miles Revenue passengers (undu- Revenue passenger-miles (000 Express and freight (tons) 
January-June plicated) January-June | January-June | January-June 
Operat a sii ss ——" ee | denentewtienieiittatiatiinai —_ _—_-— - -—- -_—_—-— a 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 | 1947 1946 
| | 
Ar 8 1, j 11, 887.0 6, 471.0 
Br 5 1 | 1,175.0 | 781.8 
Cc} nes, In 3 62, 953 1,095.0 509. 8 
I ] 19, 853 122.3 | 80.9 
2 34, 156 203. 0 101.2 
D 5 216, 975 S "205 1,199. 0 440.0 
I 21 659, 410 | 342, 707 4,458.4 | 2, 342. 6 
In! j 36, 169 10, 109 68. 1 31.9 
M id-( 2 122, ” 626 115, 344 269. 1 174.0 
Natior 5 165, 605 123, 086 607.3 197.7 
Northe 53, 159 164, 48 | 382 1 | 156.5 
N s. lr 8 308, 241 261, 28 | 1,817.3 | 814.2 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp S 521, 910 569, 647 | 3, 508. 0 2, 070.0 
rr tinental & Western Air, In 22, 155, 153 448, 078 | 5, 429.0 4,764.0 
t Air Lines, Inc 27, 403, 052 863, 166 730, 377 | 9,041.0 3, 690. 4 
W Air Lines, I 751, 820 582 199, 400 | 1, 054. 536. 0 
Total 149, 655, 935 140, 132, 729 5, 739, 143 | 5, 055, 355 | 2. 846, 857 2, E88, 150 | 45, 316. 5 | 23, 162.0 
Index (1946= 100 106. 80 100. 00 113. 53 | 100. 00 110. 00 | 100. 00 195. 65 100. 00 
lon-miles flown 
et —— Passenger seat-miles (000 | Reve nue passenger load factor 
January-June (%) January-June 
Operator Express, January-June Freight, January-June 
1947 1946 1947 1946 | 1947 1946 1947 | 1946 
American Airlines, Inc 1, 967, 316 3, 767, 493 1, 627,714 914, 600 | 
sraniff Airways, Inc 126, 745 87, 528 | 153, 211 
hicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc : 89, 322 





128, 069 
0 















I 

( 

Colonial Airlines, Inc 27,704 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 10,7 = | 49, 057 | 
Delta Air Lines, Inc 26 2¢ 158, 846 | 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc 1,3 725, 078 113, 198 663, 327 | 
Inland Air Lines, Ine 10, 327 11 20, 387 | 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 0 59, 826 
National Airlines, Inc 0 | 145, 147 
Northeast Airlines, Inc : 60, 832 


Northwest Airlines, Inc 
































| 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp 7, 288 : } 
rranscontinental & Western Air, Inc 1, 1, 800, 716 804, 763 
United Air Lines, Inc , 3, 758, 619 , 216, 063 95, § 
Western Air Lines, Inc 205, 850 37, 223 = 141, 143 
Total 1% 9, 367, 927 12, 286, 971 3, 897, 257 i 4, 226, 196 | 3, 073, 534 | 84. 21 
Index (1946= 100 100. 00 315. 27 100. 00 137. 50 100. 00 79.99 | 100. 00 
| 
Passenger-miles flo wn (total revenue and non-revenue in thousands): January—3*8,289; February—380,606; March—503,166 sistent a 74,303; June—556,562; Total—2,938,480. 
‘ . . ry . . . n and 
Domestic Territorial Lines—June 1947 
R Revenue pas- E ss and Ton-miles flown Passenger Revenue pas- 
Operator Revenue miles vevente pas- senger-miles EPTCSs AIK sy —— — seat-miles senger load 
sengers (000) freight (tons) oar (000) factor (%) 
: Express Freight : - 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc 32, 002 5, 187 325 11.1} 0 | 758 | 768 | 42.32 
Hawaiian Ltd 253, 931 28, 725 4 515.0 | 9, 138 70, 714 | 5,111 | 79. 08 
Total 285, 933 33, 912 4, 367 526.1 9, 138 | 71, 472 | 5, 879 | 74. 28 
} } 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations—Continued 


Domestic Feeder Lines—January—June 1947 


Operator 


All American Aviation, Inc.: 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Challenger Airlines Co.: 
May 
June 
Empire Air Lines, Inc.: 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Florida Airways, Inc.: 
January - — - -- 
February Rete sae 7 
March — 
April 
May 
June 
Monarch Air Lines, Inc.: 
January --- —— ane ene eee 
February : . _ — eee ee 
March ; : - ; 
April _ P ee ae 
May = - : eS ee Seay 
June eeockadls ‘ SEE Ie aE, Sores SS Ee 
Pioneer Air Lines, Inc.: 
January 5 ain a 
February 
March_- 7 a ans ae 
April___--- - : ae ee eS 
May... E cae e ‘ eae 
June___- . ae Splenic - - = 
Southwest Airways Co.: 
January 
February 
March caieice = eae a . 
April : ening séenecane 


May i F Swipe acai “ Ra Pe AT 


June —ausenanal inwwenn 
West Coast Airlines, Inc.: 
January - eee aie 
February - - . ahesGanncnens 
March_- 
April. ._- h acasncGlinnce ene 
May..---- E e para wbhniamals 
June_- pubic beeaierdion uae 
Yotals: 
January e z P esha at — 
February aaniae 
March 
April aad sawed 
May... Waitaecdwvcatcaesa 
June ; = ‘ 


International and Overseas Air Carriers —May 1947 





Revenue miles | 


Revenue pas- 


- ress @ ( 
senger-miles Express and 


freight (tons) 


Revenue pas- 


sengers 




















(000) 
- —- | - _ - o -_ 
| 
| 0 0 14.1 
0 0 10. 1 
0 0 14.5 
0 0 16.9 
0 0 19.9 
0 0 23. 2 
26, 228 | 203 45 R 
44, 462 | 557 132 1.0 
60, 08° 480 108 7 
69, 913 566 129 1.0 
83, 017 782 163 7 
78, 811 850 188 9 
83, 738 1,101 254 1.9 
81, 027 1,175 221 2.0 
0 0 0 
206 30 1.0 
565 77 1.9 
743 103 2.5 
. | 661 102 2.0 
65, 699 548 74 2.0 
30, 144 | 392 74 3 
57,391 | E50 110 2.4 
769 152 11.0 
1, 066 210 17.0 
1,036 217 18.0 
1, 249 257 21.0 
1, 55 |" 3.0 
2,477 | 2.0 
4, 100 | 5.0 
4, 812 4.0 
5, 468 | 6.0 
5, 627 | 6.0 
57, 341 298 5.0 
68, 136 366 7.0 
93, 938 656 10.0 | 
122, 743 1,055 | 12. ( 
166, 121 1, 419 | 23.0 
160, 543 1,394 | 24. 
748 77 | 2.0 
1,122 118 | 2.0 
1,716 183 | 1.6 
2, 310 251 | 2.2 
3,177 321 | 2.6 
3,772 358 | 3.4 
4, 863 1, 000 | 
7, 086 1,418 
11,973 2, 329 > 
706, 461 16, 051 3, 129 | 55. 5 
7£6, 790 19,912 3, 813 | 74,1 
848, 640 21, 164 3, 941 82.6 | 





Operator 





American Airlines, Ine_---- is dala ena mae Saito 
American Overseas Airlines, Inc eae 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc- -- 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc 
National Airlines, Ine_........---- 
Northwest Airlines, Inc._-_- 
Pan American Airways, Inc.: 
Atlantic Division-_-- as 
Latin American Division --.........------ 
Alaska Operations_-........ aia 
Pacific Operations 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc 
United Air Lines, Inc..........-.-- teas 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, Inc 


Total inte alanis: asosieealbmougipee 


Approved Projects 

(continued from page 101) 
Clintonville, Wis., $52,000; Mason County Airport, 
Mason County, Tex., $15,000; Marion Airpark Air- 
port, Wellington, Tex., $6,907; Tracy Airport, Tracy, 
Minn., $25,000; Grand Marais Airport, Grand Marais, 
Mich., $113,000; Quanah Airport, Quanah, Tex., 
$21,175; Banbera Emergency Airport, Banbera, 
Wash., $45,000; Grove Hill Municipal, Grove Hill, 
Ala., $18,000. 
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Revenue pas- 


: <xpress 
senger-miles Express & 


freight (tons) 


Revenue pas- 


Revenue miles 
evenue mil sengers 








(000) 
234, 165 | 4,317 218. 0 
646, 290 | 18, 491 51.4 
41, 100 351 17.0 
6! 1, 401 10.6 
35, 258 | 648 | 17.9 
159, 012 | 2,396 16.3 
1,067, 997 | 30, 620 91.7 
9 FAT 297 ne 
9, 859 | 
5, 767 | 
148, 800 | 2, 030 





20, 258 | 385 | 


111,719 


7,177, 219 | 








Ton-miles flown Revenue pas- 
senger load 
factor (%) 


Passenger seat- 
miles (000) 























Express Freight 
0 0 —_ 
0 0 
0 0 — 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 — 
136 9 603 7.46 
173 15 934 14.13 
75 0 598 
167 0 699 
142 0 830 
205 0 788 
314 0 837 
339 0 810 
0 0 0 — 
S4 0 72 17. 44 
135 0 414 18. 60 
271 6 514 20. 04 
192 0 389 26. 22 
162 0 526 14. 07 
115 | 13 470 15.7 
265 220 903 12.18 
630 400 1, 251 12.15 
608 | 1, 496 14. 04 
686 | 1,470 14. 76 
695 1, 547 16. 61 
970 0 1,724 
1,076 0 2, 322 
1,192 0 3, 448 
1, 007 0 3, 633 
1,311 | 0 4, 098 
1, 565 0 4, 872 
614 0 26. 00 
902 0 28. 64 
1, 096 0 39. 14 
1, 501 6 45. 89 
3, 428 134 41.83 
3, 165 397 42.33 
110 0 580 
118 0 657 7 
184 0 770 23.7 
212 0 877 28 
214 0 1,039 30. $0 
311 0 1, 090 32. 84 
13 4,518 22. 13 
220 6, 031 23. 51 
490 8, 386 27.76 
608 9, 498 32. 42 
829 11,828 31.02 
1,107 13, O72 30.15 





Sitiiavetatinaes 
ron-miles flown Pasnnaer ent-| Revenue pas- 
= a senger load 


miles (000) ” 
sad factor (%) 

















Express Freight 

0 138, 971 | 8, 650 | 49. 86 
166, 027 0 20,381 | 90. 73 
92 11, 640 | 1, 850 | 18. 97 
0 12, 208 | 3, 098 45. 22 
6, 140 0 1, 622 | 39. 95 
5, 828 21,077 | 6, 020 | 39. 80 

| | 
300, 806 0 | 39, 224 | 78. 06 
1, 368, 015 0 | 93, 883 | 53.15 
0 45. 01 
0 75, 87 
0 58. 74 
0 | 83. 11 
0 | 88.18 
0 34. 94 
2, 518, 654 183, 897 | 248, 817 | 64. 86 





June-July WNA Airline Travel Matched 1946 Traffic Figures 


Despite the fact that the usual June and July sea- 
sonal upswing in traffic failed to materialize this year, 
total airline travel at the Washington National Air- 
port kept pace with the record 1946 traffic figures. 

More than 94,000 airline passengers—an average of 
3,000 daily—passed through this airport during July. 
The number of passenger departures declined from 
51,653 in June to 48,840 in July and arrivals were off 
slightly from 46,297 to 45,400. 


The number of airliner arrivals and departures held 
the June level of 9,800. Military operations also held 
steady at about 1,400. Both itinerant and local air- 
craft traffic operations, however, showed a decline of 
some 400 take-offs and landings. Total aircraft traf- 
fic at the Washington National Airport in July (air 
carrier, military, itinerant and local) came to 14,359 
arrivals and departures—an average of 463 take-offs or 
landings daily. 
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Official Actions . . . 


Civil 


Aereonauties Board 





Airline Orders 











E-701 proves agreement between TWA, Braniff, Mid-Continent 
and ( tinental relating to the service of porters and gate girls 
at the Kansas City Municipal Airport. (July 18) 

E-702 reissues the certificate of Aviation Enterprises under the 
carri t name, Trans-Texas Airways (July 21) 

E-703 pe its National Airlines to intervene in the Linea Aero 
postal Venezolana, 5S. A., proceeding (July 21) 

E-704 permits Kinsey N. Merritt to hold offices in various com 
panies the Rail Agency system. (July 21) 

E-705 approves f f the fifth IATA North Atlantic 
Trafi ( action on three resolutions relating to 
free o tation for agents or employees selling 
air trans our mductors, pending decision on in 
vestigati a3. (July 21) 

E-706 appr nder certain conditions Agreement CAB 1175 


oves 
of the International Air Transport iation except for the por 





tion which would allow IATA to recommendations on rates 
for mail carried by foreign air carriers. (July 21) 

E-707 denies National Airlines request for an exemption order 
authorizing nonstop flights between New York-Newark and Havana 
Cuba, and between Tampa and Miami, Fl und Havana. (July 21) 


E.-708 approves agreement between American Airlines and TACA, 
5. A relatir 
(July 22) 

L.-709 approves agreement between Ameri 
TACA, 8S. A., relating to 
ments (July 22) 

E-710 permits Thomas F. Ryan, III. to hold position of director 
of Mid-Continent Airlines while holding positions in Quick Dusters, 
Inc., Transport Holdings Pty., Ltd., and Ansett Transport In 
dustries, Ltd. (July 22) 

E-711 allows National to suspend services to New Bern, N. C., 
1irport suitable for use of DC-4 equipment. 


g to interline ticketing and baggage arrangements. 


an Overseas Airlines and 





interline ticketing and baggage arrange 


until the city has an 
(July 22) 

E-712 denies motion of Atlantic Airlines that its application 
for a route from Washington, D. ¢ and New Orleans be severed 
from the Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans case, and decision 
ed on the application. (July 22) 

E-713 allows the Department of the Interior to intervene in the 
China National Aviation Corp. proceeding (July 23) 

E-714 adds Waterloo, lowa, to Mid-Continent’s route 48 as an 
alternate intermediate point to Mason City; amends United's cer- 
tificate to prohibit service to Milwaukee and Washington, D. C., on 
the same flight; withdraws denial of Northwest's application for 
service to Kalispell, Mont., and defers action pending decision in 
the Chicago-Seattle case; rehearing, re 
argument and reconsideration of the North Central case in all 
other respects issued with supplemental opinion to the North 
Central case (July 22) 

715 allows Eastern to begin nonstop service on July 26 be- 
tween Newark and New Orleans. (July 24) 

E-716 permits Royal Dutch Air Lines to begin service immedi 
ately to New York City through use of Newark Airport. (July 25) 

E-717 eliminates February and August reports on traffic flow 
and passenger origination and destination previously required from 
Pioneer Air Lines, Southwest Airways, West Coast Airlines, Em- 
pire Air Lines, E. W. Wiggins Airways and Monarch Air Lines, 
since these 
ind September. 

E-718 allows Atlanta Chamber of Commerce to intervene in the 
Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans case. (July 28) 

E-719 allows Bisbee, Clifton, Flagstaff, Globe, Nogales, Phoenix, 
Saflord and Tucson, Ariz., to intervene in the Arizona-New Mexico 
case (July 28) 

E-720 approves change of status of Woodley Airways (Pacific 
Northern Airlines) from a partnership into a corporation, ** Pacific 
Northern Airlines, Inc.”’; and approves transfer of Woodley Air- 





denies petitions for 


companies are required to submit similar data for 





ways’ certificate to corporation—issued with opinion. (July 14) 
E-721 sets Northwest's temporary rate of mail pay for Alaskan 
and trans-Pacific operations. For Seattle-Anchorage and Minne 


apolis-Anchorage services the base rate of 59 cents a plane mile 
will be paid on a base mileage of 5,100 after Jan. 1, 1947. For 
services between Anchorage, and the Kurile Islands, Japan, Korea, 
the Asiatic Mainland, or the Philippine Islands, a rate of $1.75 a 
plane mile will be based on a daily average mileage of 5,700 after 
July 15, 1947 (July 29) 

E-722 permits United to intervene in the Southwest Airways pro- 
ceeding, docket 2861. (July 29) 

723 permits Empire Air Lines to change its service pattern 
on route 78 by omitting stops at Walla Walla, Wash., and Pendle- 
ton, La Grande, Baker and Ontario Oreg., on one of its two daily 
round trips between Spokane, Wash., and Boise, Idaho. In an 
earlier order, E-330, the Board granted Empire an extra schedule 
of this type, but the Post Office refused to designate the third 
schedule as a mail route. (July 30) 

E-724 permits Eastern Air Lines; the City of New Orleans and 

the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce (jointly) ; the City of Little 
Rock and the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce (jointly) ; and the 
Baton Rouge Chamber of Commerce to intervene in the proceeding 
concerning Mid-Continent’s application for amendment to route 26. 
(July 30) 
725 extends the foreign permit of Royal Dutch Airlines for 
Amsterdam-New York City service for one year, or for the term 
provided by any agreement the U. S. may make with the Nether- 
lands within that time. KLM’s permit expired July 25, when the 
U. S. withdrew from the multilateral International Air Transport 
agreement (July 22) 

E-726 permits Southwest Airways to serve Lower Lake, Calif., 
through use of the Middletown Airport in place of the Hoberg 
Airport, disapproved by the CAA. (July 31) 

é-727 grants Peruvian International Airways a foreign air carrier 
permit for service between Lima, Peru, and Montreal, Canada, via 
Balboa, Canal Zone; Panama City, Panama; Havana, Cuba; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and New York City (July 24) 

E-728 overrules exceptions of Eastern, and denies petitions of 
Eastern and Colonial for reconsideration of decision on agreement 
between Pan American and Panagra on through service between 
the U. S. and the Canal Zone. (July 31) 

E-729 denies petitions of Eastern and National for reconsideration 
of their applications for service between U. S. eastern cities and 
the Canal Zone. The Board denied this service in the original 
opinion on the Latin American Service case, issued July 12, 1946, 
and reaffirmed its decision in a supplemental opinion May 5, after 
holding new hearing. (July 31) 
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issued with opinion, 


issued with opinion. 


E-730 denies request of Alaska Airlines for scheduled cargo 
service between Anchorage and Seattle on exemption basis. 
(Aug. 1) 

E-731 affirms earlier order denying Augusta, Ga., and Augusta 
Chamber of Commerce leave to intervene in the Boston-New York- 
Atlanta-New Orleans case. (Aug. 4) 

E-732 approves agreement between Pan American and Pacific 
Northern Airlines relating to interline traffic with the exception of 
the IATA rules incorporated in the agreement which do not have 
Board approval. (Aug. 4) 

E-733 approves agreement between Northwest and Mid-Continent 
relating to the pro-rating of expenses for improving, renting and 
maintaining a field post office at the Minneapolis-St. Paul Airport. 
(Aug. 4) 

E-734 allows H. M. Gillespie to hold position of director in 
American Overseas Airlines while serving as vice-president, secre- 
tary-treasurer and director of American Export Lines. (Aug. 4) 

E-735 permits Panagra to suspend service for 90 days at Mendoza 
and Cordoba, Argentina, intermediate points between Buenos Aires 
and Santiago, with the further proviso that if Panagra files an 
application for elimination of these points on its route, suspension 
will continue until final disposition of the application. (Aug. 4) 

E-736 dismisses without prejudice proceedings proposing merger 
of Northeast with Pennsylvania-Central. (Aug. 4) 

E-737 dismisses application of George B. Howell and Eastern Air 

Lines for approval of interlocking relationships. (Aug. 4) 
738 awards Pan American $3,190,000 for mail service over 
Latin American routes from March 1, 1944, to Aug. 31, 1945. 
Fixes carrier's mail rate thereafter at 80 cents a mail ton-mile on an 
average mail load per day of 400 pounds for one daily schedule, 
ind at 70 cents for mail loads of more than 400 pounds. This rate 
is based on a minimum capacity factor—issued with opinion. 
(July 24) 

E-739 grants Pan American $446,000 for mail service from Miami 
to Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, from Sept. 21, 1944 to January 8, 
1945, when service was suspended—issued with opinion. (July 24) 

E-740 disapproves agreement between Pan American and Panair 
Do Brasil, S. A., relating to the furnishing of certain facilities and 
service to Pan American. (July 24) 

741 denies request of Albany, N. Y., to intervene in the 
Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans case. (Aug. 6) 

E-742 amends previous exemption order E-546 allowing Pan 
American direct service between Guam and Shanghai by including 
traflic stops at Okinawa between these two points. (Aug. 7) 

E-743 allows Northwest to serve Okinawa temporarily on its 
route between Manila and Shanghai. (Aug. 7) 

E-744 denies All American Aviation combined passenger and 
pickup service on its route segment from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Huntington, W. Va.—issued with opinion. (Aug. 7) 

E-745 approves, with certain reservations, resolutions of the 
fourth and fifth meetings of the IATA European Traffic Conference. 
(Aug. 7) 

E-746 orders an investigation of tariff rule filed by Colonial 
Airlines which allows passengers to carry without charge one pair 
of skis in addition to 40 pounds free baggage. (Aug. 7) 

E-747 permits the Post Office Department, American Airlines and 
Los Angeles Airways to intervene in the Additional California- 
Nevada Service case. (Aug. 8) 

E-748 allows Monarch Air Lines to continue suspension of service 
at Gunnison, Colo., until Aug. 15. (Aug. 8) 

E-749 approves agreement between United Air Lines and Eastern 
Air Lines relating to construction and use of a hangar and other 
facilities at the Chicago Municipal Airport. (Aug. 8) 

E-750 denies application of Transair, a fixed-base operator at 
New Haven, Conn., for temporary regular service from August 4 to 
August 30 between New York City and Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
(Aug. 8) 

E-751 orders investigation of New Universal Air Travel Plan 
Agreement, and accompanying tariff provisions, made by 26 air- 
lines. (Aug. 8) 

E-752 allows Resort Airlines exemption until September 30 in 
order to permit the carrier to conduct eight all-expense tours from 
New York City. Carrier may also pick up and discharge passengers 
on such tours at Chicago and Cleveland, and make sightseeing 
stops on each round trip at Denver, Colorado Springs, Carlsbad, 
Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, Fresno, Merced, San Francisco, Reno, 
Salt Lake City, West Yellowstone and Rapid City. Only round- 
trip transportation from New York City, Chicago and Cleveland 
can be sold on the tours, and local traffic cannot be carried between 
the sight-seeing stops. (Aug. 12) 

E-753 orders investigation of tariff rules filed by Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana, S. A., Chicago and Southern, American, Colonial 
and Waterman Airlines providing for free or reduced-rate trans- 
portation for group travel, tour conductors, travel agents, em- 
ployees, officials and directors of other carriers, and other persons, 
(Aug. 14) 

E-754 orders investigation to determine if the air freight rates 
(Official Air Freight Tariff No. 1, CAB No. 2) filed by Air Cargo, 
Inc., are just and reasonable; denies petitions of Air Dispatch, Air 
Freight Forwarder Association and Detroit Board of Commerce 
that rule be suspended pending hearing. (Aug. 15) 

[- orders investigation to determine if the air freight rules 
and charges filed by Air Cargo resulted in agreements between the 
participating air carriers which should be filed with the CAB. 
(Aug. 15) 

E-756 approves agreements between United and Railway Express 
(Aug. 14) 

-757 denies motion of Island Air Ferries for separate and im- 
mediate action, and Empire Airlines for immediate hearing and 
action on their applications for service in the Middle Atlantic 
Area, Island Air Ferries’ application was consolidated with the 
Middle Atlantic case, and Empire filed after the close of the 
hearing. (Aug. 15) 

E-758 allows Alaska C al Airlines to intervene in the Alaska 
Transportation Co., proceeding, docket 2927. (Aug. 15) 

:-759 allows the State of New Mexico to intervene in the Arizona- 
New Mexico case. (Aug. 15) 

E-760 allows Ellis Air Lines to intervene in the Alaska Trans- 
(Aug. 18) 

E-761 dismisses application of Philip D. Thorpe upon his re- 
quest. (Aug. 18) 

E-762 consolidates applications of seven companies for helicopter 
service in the Chicago area into one proceeding—the Chicago 
Helicopter Service case, docket 2384. (Aug. 18) 

E-763 allows the Postmaster General, TWA and American to 
intervene in the Chicago Helicopter Service case. (Aug. 18) 
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portation Co., proceeding. 


Airman Orders 


8-94 amends initial examiner’s decision in the case of Don E, 
Eaton by ordering a suspension of his certificate from June 16, 
1947 to July 22, 1947. (July 22) 

S-95 affirms the 90-day suspension penalty imposed by the 
examiner in the case of George H. Densten. (July 23) 

S-96 and S-97 affirm examiner’s decisions of a five-day certificate 
suspension for LeRoy N. Smith, airline transport pilot, and a 
30-day suspension for Gerold W. Reier, commercial pilot. Smith, 
pilot in command, and Reier, copilot, were-on a TWA cargo flight 
from Chicago to Kansas City when they collided with another 
plane. Both filed exceptions to the examiner's findings and 
orders. Reier’s withdrawn. The CAA 
maintained that the five-day penalty against Smith was inadequate. 
The Board found that Captain Smith failed to maintain a proper 
lookout for other aircraft himself or to have an effective arrange- 
ment with his copilot to insure maintenance of such lookout. The 
Board pointed out, however, that with the captain at the controls 
and his attention diverted for the moment to tuning the ADF 
receiver, the edge of the responsibility rested with the copilot. 
(July 18) 

S-98 affirms examiner’s order of a six-month suspension for 
Wesley W. Brisben, commercial pilot. (July 28) 

S-99 amends examiner’s decision that no penalty be imposed on 
Charles T. Raines by ordering a 15-day suspension of his certifi- 
cate. (July 28) 

S-100 orders that initial 90-day suspension of student certificate 
of William W. Smoak, III, be increased to six months—the penalty 
imposed in similar cases. (July 20) 

S-101 affirms 90-day suspension of commercial certificate of 
Romie M. Hawks upon finding that his flight at 25 feet over a 
lake and crash into a power line was not the result of reckless 
flying. (July 29) 

S-102 sets aside 30-day suspension ordered by examiner in the 
case of Ray S. Jones, private pilot, upon acceptance by the CAA 
of a $50 civil penalty. (July 29) 

S-103 affirms examiner's order suspending commercial certificate 
of Edward Vincell for 20 days. (Aug. 4) 

S-104 reduces suspension penalty imposed by examiner in the 
case of William P. Tidmore from nine months to six months to 
conform with penalities imposed in similar cases. (Aug. 8) 

S-105 affirms examiner’s order suspending student certificate of 
Thoma K. Thrower, Jr., for six months. (Aug. 13) 

SD-376 suspends for 30 days private certificate of Donald Kames. 
He made a night flight from West Bend, Wis., to Lombard, III., 
when the plane did not have position lights, and he did not have 
the recent take-off and landing experience required for night 
flying. During his approach for a landing at the Lombard airport, 
the plane stalled and crashed. (May 21) 

SD-377 suspends for 30 days private certificate of Robert L. Gil- 

bert for carrying two passengers on a flight near Milledgeville, Ga., 
in a plane certified as two-place. The altering of the rear seat to 
accommodate two passengers had not been noted in the aircraft 
ration record, contrary to 43.1010. (July 22) 
SD-378 revokes private certificate of Raymond J. Ives for low 
flying and performing aerobatics over Lake Wales, Fla. Evidence 
indicated that Ives, while carrying a passenger, ‘“‘thoroughly 
buzzed"’ Lake Wales, performing maneuvers at altitudes ranging 
from below tree-top and building levels to not more than 150 feet. 
He “hedge-hopped”’ over the high school, and dived to within 
50 feet of the airport hangar before landing. (July 17) 

SD-379 suspends for six months the private certificate of Jesse 
J. Outlaw. The plane he was ferrying from Washington D. C. to 
Arcadia, La., had not been issued an airworthiness certificate or 
operations record. At Wanchese, N. C., while flying at 100 feet 
above the ground to determine if the old CAP airport was in 
operation, he struck a tree-top and crashed, thus operating care- 
lessly. He carried a passenger. (July 22) 

SD-380 orders hearing for Willard L. Byers, private pilot, upon 
finding the testimony in conflict. Byers, charged with low flying 
and aerobatics, asserts that his plane nosed down when he was 
changing fuel tanks, and that he had to make a forced landing 
after he struck some wires. (July 18) 

SD-381 suspends for six months student certificate of Robert V. 
Lewis for flying at from 50 to 250 feet over a thickly settled part 
of Nashville, Tenn., and executing steep turns over the area. 
(July 18) 

SD-382 suspends for six months student certificate of George H. 
Brittain. He flew a plane at an extremely low altitude, over a 
residence near Gardendale, Ala., and upon attempting an abrupt 
pull-up and turn, the aircraft stalled and crashed. Had sufficient 
altitude been maintained at all times during the flight. the de- 
fendant may have been able to recover in time to avert the crash, 
the examiner stated. (July 16) 

SD-383 revokes private certificate of Robert C. Mitchell for flying 
carelessly and recklessly and performing aerobatics while carrying 
passengers when occupants of the plane did not have parachutes. 
On take-off he taxied over some chocks, held down the plane 
and suddenly pulled up to an altitude of 200 feet above the 
ground and later executed dives, abrupt pull-ups and wing-overs 
at a low altitude, and engaged in hedge-hopping maneuvers which 
ended in a crash. (July 17) 

SD-384 suspends for six months pilot certificate of Richard J. 
Barter for low-flying and careless, reckless operation over Buffalo, 
N. Y. (July 19) 

SD-385 suspends for 90 days mechanic certificate of Perry W. 
Hardin. He signed a periodic inspection report certifying that a 
plane was airworthy, and authorized flight of the plane when in 
fact it was in unairworthy condition on 17 counts. (June 12) 

SD-386 suspends for six months commercial certificate of 
Joseph L. Garrett. Jr., for careless control of his plane in landing 
at Tigerville, S. C. The plane struck a two-year-old child and 
the child’s grandfather, fatally injuring the child and breaking the 
hip and arm of the grandfather. (June 13) 

SD-387 revokes student certificate of Herbert H. Johnson for 
flying at 75 feet over Belton, S. C., and careless, reckless oper- 
ation. (June 16) 

SD-388 revokes for one year repair station certificate of Young’s 
Aircraft Service, run by Leslie R. Young. After making major 
repairs on a plane he did not fill out and execute repair and alter- 
ation forms required by the CAA, did not deliver duplicate copies 
of such forms to the aircraft owner, and did not make proper 
entries on the aircraft operation record, violating section 18.531, 


(See CAB Orders page 107) 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. Both offices are located in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Administration 


CAA Aids States in Training Officials to Promote 
‘Good-Neighborly” Flying. (July 25) 

AAF Gift Enables CAA to Continue GCA Opera- 
tions at New York, Washington, Chicago. (July 22) 

CAA Needs 200 Aircraft Communicators for Duty 
in Alaska. (July 31) 

Airports up 22% CAA Report Shows. (Aug. 1) 

CAA Announces Revised Federal-aid Airport Pro- 
gram. (Aug. 5) 


Board 


CAB holds public hearing July 25 on Burke Air- 
lines accident at Melbourne, Fla. (July 23) 

Statistical report on domestic trunkline operations 
for 3-month and 12-month periods ending March 31, 
1947. (July 24) 

Mileage and traffic report for 4-month and 12-month 
periods ending April 30,1947. (July 29) 

CAB announces appointment of Sydney B. Smith as 
Chief, Foreign Air Transport Division, Economic Bu- 
reau. (July 29) 

CAB approves transfer of Woodley Airways’ cer- 
tificate to Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc. (July 30) 

CAB amends foreign air carrier permit of KLM. 
(July 31) 

Foreign air carrier permit issued to Peruvian Inter- 
national Airways. (July 31) 

Holds hearing June 19 on Pan 
accident in Syria. (Aug. 1 

President’s Special Board of Inquiry issues fourth 
interim report. (Aug. 1) 

All American Aviation denied combination passen- 
(Aug. 8) 


American Airways 


ger-pickup service. 
Mail rates set for Pan American’s Latin American 
and Miami-Leopoldville routes. (Aug. 11) 
CAB adopts a revised Part 60 of the Civil Air 
Regulations. (Aug. 12) 
Mileage and traffic statistics for 1-month and 12- 
month periods ending May 31, 1947. (Aug. 13) 
President’s Special Board of Inquiry issues fifth 


(Aug. 16) 


CAB Orders 


(continued from page 106) 


interim report. 


falsely represented that another plane 
Examiner found that 
inspection system. 


His supervising mechanic 
was airworthy after repairs and alterations. 
the defendant did not have an adequate 
(June 23) 

SD-389 terminates proceedings against the mechanic certificate 
held by Leslie R. Young upon withdrawal of complaint by the 
CAA. (June 23) 

SD-390 suspends for 6 months private certificate of Robert S. 
Moore for flying at an altitude of about 25 feet between the school 
buildings and over the campus and athletic field of Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Macon, Ga. He flew at the level of the first-floor windows of 
the buildings and directly over the heads of the archery class. 
Moore stated that flying means a great deal to him, and that he is 
now endeavoring to obtain a commercial certificate. The examiner 
expressed the belief that the defendant has been thoroughly 
impressed with the seriousness of his acts, and that the penalty 
will serve as adequate discipline in this case. (July 29) 

SD-391 suspends for 30 days student certificate of John S. Robbins 
for cranking and starting the plane when a competent operator 
was not at the engine controls. He allowed a service station 
attendant to handle the controls when he was preparing to take-off 
from a landing strip at Wellton, Ariz. The attendant apparently 
depressed the rudder pedals instead of the brakes, and as a result 
the plane crashed into the door of a hangar damaging two other 
planes. (July 29) 


Regulations 
Amdt. 04b-6_..-...-.----- Effective August 19, 1947 


Amend section 04b.51 (a) (5) by deleting the words ‘‘(non- 
upsetting type)’. 

(This change removes the restriction requiring transport planes 
to be equipped with ‘‘non-upsetting’’ gyroscopic bank and pitch 
indicators. Service experience with this type of indicator has not 
been extensive enough to exclude other types, which, while not 
completely upsetting, have given satisfactory service over a long 
period of time.) 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1947 


Air Regulations . 


on September I, 1947 





























| 
| | Part | Manuva 
| | — 
Tevus } Ne | No. of No. of 
Price Date | Amend- Price Date Amend- 
ments ments 
| 
Aircraft | | | 
Airworthiness Certificates : | $0.05 10/15/42 2 | None None 
Type and Production Certificates. . 02 .05 | 7/1/46 l $0.10 | 8/1/46 
Airplane Airworthiness—Normal. Utility, Acrobatic, | | 
and Restricted Purpose Categories. . . ne 103 | -25 | 12/15/46 2 None None F 
Airplane Airworthiness. ..... Ota) 15 11/1/43 F 45 7/1/44 2 
Airplane Airworthiness Transport Categories — 104b] Free 11/9/45 6 None None 
Rotorcraft Airworthiness . 54% —, | 06 | 10 5/24/46 |........| None None 
Aircraft Airworthiness, Limited C ategory.... | 09 | 05 | 11/21/46 | None None 
Engine Airworthiness adaeos | 13 | 05 | 8/1/41 None None 
Propeller Airworthiness . ; | 14 | 05 7/15/42 | 1 15 5/1/46 
E quipment Airworthiness ivcal 15 | .05 eS 7S eee | No stock 7/1/38 
Radio Equipment Airworthiness : 16 | .05 | 2/13/41 ae | Free 2/13/41 1 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Aircraft, | | | | 
Engines, Propellers, Instruments | 18 | 05 i -50 | 6/1/43 
Airmen | | | 
Pilot Certificates 20 | .05 7/1/45 | 7 | None | None 
Airline Pilot Rating | 21 .05 | 10/1/42 13 None None 
Lighter-thi in-air Pilot Certificates } 22 05 | 10/15/42 2 | None None 
Mechanic Certificates ; | 24 | .05 | 7/1/43 22 | None | None 
Parachute Technician Certificates. : 25 | .05 | 12/15/43 | 4 | None None 
Traffic Control Tower Operator Certificates. . . . 26 -05 | 10/10/45 | 2 None None 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates hea Sona aes ond 27 | .05 | 7/1/46 | 1 None | None 
Physical Standards for Airmen 29 .05 Vi SS eee None | None 
Flight Radio Operator Certificates 33 .05 8/1/47 |..... | None | None 
Flight Navigator Certificates 34 05 i None | None 
Flight Engineer Certificates. . 35 .05 3/15/47 1 | None | None 
Operation Rules | | | 
Air Carrier Operating Certification. . 40 | .10 | 7/10/46 | None None | 
Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Outside Continental | | 
I, wo cxha ners Wisc as ioe pasa reed eS CRA 41 | -05 | 5/1/46 | ‘8 None None 
Nonscheduled Air Carrier Certification and Operation 
ules... RI dione 42 .05 | 8/1/46 45 | 15 11/1/46 |. 
General Operation Rules. . ns dS Gee pnSensee ewes 43 .05 7/1/45 59 | None None 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations..................... 44 .05 7/1/45 1 None None 
Transportation of Explosives and other Dangerous | 
Articles beat ha eek nrala apa ioa oaaiaie 49 -05 (.). | eee None None Sueded 
Air Agencies 
Airman Agency Certificates... . . , cacseaes ee 50 .05 4/30/46 |...... 15 5/15/46 1 
Ground Instructor Rating. ....... Se 51 05 | 12/15/43 2 None None 
Repair Station Rating... . Pre rere enna ats 52 .05 {ee Free 2/41 
Mechanic School Rating. 4 pivaial wes giieie enous 53 .05 8/1/42 1 Free even! ee 
Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings........... : 54 .05 vo. 2 Rae None ae 
Air Navigation 
Bk, RE a renee See en ae [| § eee «a5 heal SEO 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules...............-........ 61 .10 8/1/46 $7 None dt eres 
Miscellaneous 
Rules of Practice weeeene reemanneenie and Revoca- 
tion Proceedings. boSs dees ctibbo% 97 Free 1/1/47 1 None oa Ra 
Definitions. . pana POG a eee 98 | No stock | 10/15/42 |........ None a ee 
et och cin eee pean tee 99 Free | 11/15/40 |........ None Sane 
Regulations of the Administrator 
Aircraft Registration Certificates................... 501 Free 8 eee None Smad OEE 
Dealers Registration Certificates. . .. . ateguaica aces 502 Free 5/1/47 None el Sree 
Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. . . Q 503 Free 5/1/47 None oy eee 
Notice of Construction or Alteration of Structures on or 
near Civil Airways. .... penraters Seuaion 525 Free Co, eee None POE Tia cankas 
Seizure of Aircraft... ... : 531 Free eee None Sb eee 
Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Examina- 
tion Materials. . . 532 Free R/US/48 foc. None PORE fas etieos 
Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Dev elopment of Pub- 
PN os 65g 9:5:5-5 0h it tA REI Ra E NS 950 Free SPONSE Bicecans None PUM T niscokan 
Acquisition by Public Agenci ies for Public Airport Pur- 
poses of Land Owned or Controlled by the United 
States... 555 Free St None ot ere 
Claims for Reimbursement for Rehabilitarion or Repair ‘ 
of Public Airports Damaged by Federal Agencies. . . . 560 Free DJOJOT javeceses None oh ee 

















' Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this part 
or part 04a. 

2 Special regulatios 340 and 340C. 

§ Special regulations 361A. 361C. 

‘ Special regulations 385, 390 and 397, 

5 43-1, 43-3, 43-5 are obsolete. 

6 Special regulations 361A, 361C, 385, 390 and 397, 


Nore: Those parts and manuals for which there is a price are 


obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Remittances should be 
by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. Cur- 
rency is sent at sender’s risk. Amendments and free Parts are 
obtained from the Publications Section, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington 25, D. C.; free Manuals and Regulations of the 
Administrator from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 











RT Ee ie cette Effective August 1, 1947 


The following amendment to Part 41 sets Nov. 15, 1947, as the 
date after which all air carrier flight nayigators must hold 
certificates. 

“41.330 When required. In all operations where celestial 
navigation is necessary, either as a primary or secondary means of 
navigation, at least one member of the flight crew must on and 
after November 15, 1947, hold a flight navigator certificate issued 
in accordance with the provisions of Part 34.”’ 

Special Reg. 395_._._.._-_-_- Effective August 19, 1947 

This regulation allows Resort Airlines to conduct the all-expense 
air tours authorized by the CAB according to the certification and 
operating rules for nonscheduled carriers (Part 42), rather than 
those applying to scheduled carriers (Parts 40 and 61). Although 
the tours are scheduled, this type of service bears closer resem- 
blance to nonscheduled operations. 


Special Reg. 396__--_----- Effective August 21, 1947 
The following regulation allows the CAA to issue operating 

certificates to temporary air carriers who cannot meet full re- 

quirements of the CAR’s. It terminates Aug. 31, 1948. 

“An air carrier operating certificate, or amendments thereto, 
may be issued by the Administrator to an air carrier holding a 
temporary certificate of public convenience and necessity, issued 
by the Board, authorizing such carrier to engage in scheduled air 
carrier operations which do not fully meet the certification and 
operation requirements of Parts 40 and 61 of the Civil Air 
Regulations, if the Administrator finds that any of such require- 
ments can be ommitted or modified without adversely affecting 
safety. Such omissions or modifications, when approved by the 
Administrator, shall be listed in the air carrier operating certifi- 
cate, and the Administrator shall promptly notify the Board of 
the omissions or modifications approved by him and the reasons 
therefor.”” 
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CAA Discontinues 


Navigation Charts 
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ished eve two weeks and six “in- 


danger areas, changes in air 


shov ing 
facilities, and changes in airports will be 
1 each issue. 


vill continue to include information on 


ges in radio aids to navig 
new airports and changes in existing air- 


ation along the airways; 


without, however, the complete directory of 

and the special notices to airmen now cal 
front of the book. 

information, 


included in the 


airports; 
ried in the 


Airport carried 


heretofore 
Flight Informa- 


directory 
, will be 


issued semi-annually. 


in the Guide 
tion Manuals, 
Can Get C & G Charts—Pilots will have the same 
those to be pro- 
and Geodeti They will 
10 pages, in loose-leaf form. 
cents each. The complete 
including all re- 
obtained on an 
The charts 


Radio Facility charts in 
vided by the Coast 


sul plied on Ble x 


wr better 
Survey. 
Single charts cost five 


of the 45 charts now available, 


visions made during the year, may be 
annual subscription basis at $4.50 a year. 
are also sold on a subscription basis when 20 or more 
copies ot ordered. The 
in this case is 10 cents a year per chart, with the sub- 
revisions. A 
various charts to 


an individual chart are price 


scriber automatically receiving the 
grouping of different quantities of 
total 20 will not be accepted as a subscription, how- 
All subscription orders should be marked “Sub- 
should be placed with the Director, 
Survey, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

charts represent the latest advancement in 
information on 
They are printed 


ever 
scription” and 
Coast and Geodetic 

These 
depicting facilities. 


complete radio 


They are already in wide use. 
green and magenta on a white background. The pro- 
scale, and a minimum of terrain features such 
is shorelines and major rivers are printed 
classified as to type, showing air- 
approach zones, air traffic control 
altitudes and mileages between 
green. Magenta is 
data, 


jection, 
green. 
Che ( ivil 
traffic and 


minimum safe 


airways, 
port 
limits, 
shown in 


radio fixes are also 


radio facility including 


radio ranges, beacons, radio-served airports, bearings 


employed to show all 


and frequencies. 

On the chart are tabulated 
comprehensive data for all radio stations in operation, 
available, and 
aids 


reverse side of each 
indicating what aids to navigation are 
tower is in operation. The 
facilities in addition to 


a control 
to navigation include radio 
bearing and distance of the airport served 


whether 


elevation, 
by the control tower. 

Frequent Revisions—It is estimated that four or 
charts will be made 
map area COv- 
45 charts, an alphabetical Radio 
Facility legend sheet carrying all 
symbols used and a Civil Airways and Mileage Chart 
re furnished free with all orders for the charts. 

The Government Printing Office will continue to 
mail the Airman’s Guide every two weeks to present 
subscribers until their subscription expires. They 
can then enter a new subscription covering both the 
Guide and the Manual at the reduced price of $6 a 
year. Money orders should be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


revisions of each of these 
each year. An index 
ered by each of the 
Location Index, a 


more 
showing the 
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Cross-country Air-marked Sky way 
Planned for Use of Private F lyers 


The “best-marked skyway in the world’”—from Los Angeles to Washington, 


D. _ the 


aim of the civic and government committee which met in Washington recently and planned sur- 
vey flights to lay out and mark the route for private flying use. 


[wo making the flights, left Los 
Angeles September 8 and reached Washington Sep- 
2. Making the flight are representatives 
Aeronautics Administration, Washington 
Board of Trade and the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. The return flight will leave the capital 
September 15 and reach Los Angeles September 17. 

To Serve As Model—Hope of the committee is 
that a concentration of air markers will be built along 
this skyway until it is adequately marked for use by 
private flyer. Once this “sample” or 
is marked, the plan is to establish 
whole country has been adequately 
marked for the safety of the flying public. Addi- 
tional aerial traffic, both private and nonscheduled, 
is expected to result from completion of this well- 


planes, survey 
tember 


of the Civil 


the average 
“model” skyway 


others until the 


marked skyway. 

The air-marked route, “Skyway One”, will be used 
for contact flying and will follow terrain best 
It will touch points 

most needed and 
The route lies along 


sole ly 
adapted to that type of flying. 
where nons¢ heduled service is 
where personal flying is popular. 
established federal airways. 

The two 40-mile wide paths of the routes will be 
dotted liberally with air markers, the committee hopes, 
and the survey flights are to pick conspicuous loca- 
tions for them. 

From Los Angeles the route will be single to Avenger 
Field in Western Texas, but at that point it splits and 
one leg swings sharply northward on its course to 
Washington, D.C. The other holds almost due east to 
Montgomery, Ala. From there it will follow a north- 
east course to Washington. 

Select Marker Locations—tThe survey party flew 
to Washington and will return on 
Suitable locations 


the northern route 
the southern route to Los Angeles. 


for the air markers will be selected during these flights. 
The work of establishing, painting and maintaining 
them will be by the municipalities which will 
benefit by the of air traffic in their 
localities. 

The flight eastward stopped at Phoenix, Ariz., and 
continuing touched, other places, St. Louis, 
Mo., Terre Haute and Indianapolis, Ind., Dayton and 
Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Washington. 
Many stops at smaller towns were made. 

The flight westward will be to Richmond, Va., first, 
and from there, with intermediate stops between cities 
to, Atlanta, Ga., Shreveport, La., Fort Worth, Texas 
and Los Angeles. 

The proposed markers will be in conformity with 
CAA standard specifications, with letters at least 10 
feet high spelling out the name of the town or city 
in which the airport is located. A circle with an 
arrow pointer will indicate the direction of the nearest 
good airport. The latitude and longitude of the place, 
marked in degrees and minutes, will be indicated by 
numerals 7 feet high, separated by an arrow pointing 
true north. The latitude is always on the west side of 
the north arrow. Letters and numerals will be chrome 
yellow with black border or background. 

5,000 Cities to Benefit—An estimated 5,247 
towns and cities along Skyway One routes will benefit 
by the project. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration airplane tak- 
ing part in the survey is piloted by Mrs. Blanche Noyes, 
Chief of Airport Marking. The copilot is Norman R. 
Hodkinson, Airways Engineer. The ship is twin- 
engined, capable of carrying three persons in addition 
to pilot and copilot. Representatives of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade and the Personal Aircraft 
Council are accompanying Mrs. Noyes. 
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Ground markers placed at towns and cities on the above route will tell the pilot where he is and 


direct him to the nearest airport on his coast to coast air trip. 


In addition to the major cities shown 


on the map, around 5,000 municipalities are expected to become part of Skyway One by building 


air signs on their roofs and highways. 
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